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; REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE President is enjoying a brief vacation in Florida, with results 
already which promise his entire restoration to health. It is now 

in order for the Democratic newspapers to count the days of his absence, 
and to wonder for what he draws his salary. This always comes with 
good grace from a party that admired ‘‘ Farmer Monroe’’ for leaving 
Washington just as soon as Congress had adjourned, and going off to 
his farming. And those were not days of railroads and telegraphs. 

Somebody begins to commiserate Mr. ARTHUR on the gradual loss 
of his Stalwart advisers. Senators CAMERON and LoGcav, it is said, do 
not find their way to the White House so regularly as last year; Mr. 
Crow ey has resigned from his relations with the Department of Justice, 
because of a quarrel with Mr. ArTHurR, if rumor be right. Only Mr. 
GEoRGE Biss now represents the old New York set in Washington. 
If so, the country is gaining what they have lost, and the chance of a 
reconciliation within the Republican party becomes less remote. But 
the Republican defeat in Michigan is a distinct warning that unless some- 
thing be done, and that speedily, the experiences of last November will 
be renewed. 





It is noticeable that no falling off in the revenue has resulted from 
the reductions effected by the tax bill, and it is probable that the na- 
tional income for the present year will be as large as for last year, 
although other reductions in taxes and duties are impending. It is 
rather remarkable that the reduction of tariff duties should have been 
advocated as a means of reducing the revenue. In many cases, a reduc- 
tion produces the contrary effect, by stimulating importations. This 
was the effect of the changes made in the English tariff, in 1842-5, by 
Messrs. PEEL and GLADSTONE, and would be the effect of any reduction 
which crippled an American manufacture. For our part, we advocated 
reduction of duties generally as a means of bringing home production 
and foreign competition into beneficial relations, while for the reduc- 
tion of revenue we proposed the abolition of parts of the internal taxa- 
tion and of the duties on sugar. ‘To reduce the income from duties on 
imported goods generally, the duties should either be lowered to rates 
merely nominal or raised to the prohibitory level. 





THE rapid advance of the South in manufactures is alleged by our 
Free Trade friends as proof that a protective tariff is a superfluity. It 
is said that if Georgia can stand the competition of Pennsylvania and 
New England she need not fear that of England and France. The 
fallacy of this reasoning lies in ignoring the fact that American manu- 
factures generally have not reached that point of growth at which they 
meet the national demand. An unoccupied margin— ‘in some cases, a 
very large margin,—remains for the South and West to take up, without 
meeting any competition from the North or East. But the removal of 
protective duties would abolish that margin, within which competition 
is very slight, by throwing it open to the competition of the foreigner. 

Besides this, the South possesses advantages over the North, in the 
matter of supplying the local demand, which it would not have over 
England. It is cheaper to carry cotton and cotton goods between 
Charleston or New Orleans and Manchester, than between these cities 
and Lowell. It is cheaper to send steel rails from Birmingham to Gal- 
veston, than from Bethlehem to Galveston. These points are very 
visible to Southern manufacturers. The Tariff Commissioners say that 
they found the Protectionist feeling far more intense in the South than 
in any Northern city. 





Ir is said that the monitors ordered by Congress cannot be con- 
structed and armed in America, as we make neither steel turrets nor 
heavy guns of the kind needed for them. Some people jump to the 
conclusion that these things must be bought abroad. Plain common- 
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sense says that we must set about making them at home. Even a Free 
Trade country would not be guilty of the absurdity of making itself 
dependent upon foreign countries for military and naval supplies, 
although Zhe Evening Post commended to us the example of China, 
which bought its monitorsin England. It would be penny-wisdom to 
buy ships, turrets and guns of Europe in time of peace, and then to 
begin the manufacture without materials, experience, or establishments 
for the purpose, after a war had broken out. Three times this country 
has entered upon a war after a time of Free Trade policy, and thrice we 
have found it a most expensive policy. We are sure that the Washing- 
ton authorities have no intention of buying these things in Europe. 
The announcement that a foundry for casting heavy ordnance is to be 
established at League Island, shows that they have not. 





Captain Eaps resigns from the Mississippi River Commission. In 
view of the sort of criticism to which Mr. Eaps has been subjected by 
some Western newspapers, we do not wonder at this step, but we regret 
it. We think Mr. Eaps is mistaken in his design for a ship railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but that he got the right idea for 
the improvement of the Mississippi. By narrowing the channel of the 
river near its mouth, he gave an impetus to its current which makes it 
more effective in keeping its own channel clear than any other means 
could do. If he had spent his time in creating artificial obstacles to its 
navigation, he could not have been better abused by some of his ir- 
responsible critics. 

Another great feat of engineering is proposed in a ship canal across 
Florida. It is to run from near Fernandina, at the northeastern corner 
of the State, to the mouth of the Suwanee River, a distance of about 
one hundred and sixty miles. But for the greater part of the distance 
it will follow the natural water-courses. It is proposed to make it twenty 
feet deep and a hundred feet wide, and to construct it at the ocean level, 
without locks. The State gives the land for the width of a quarter of 
a mile, and twice this width at the stations, but exacts one-half of one 
per cent. of the tolls. It is said that the company has been formed of 
Northern capitalists, and a capital of forty millions subscribed. We 
should not care to invest in its stock. Ships, as a rule, will prefer to 
take the risk of going around the State, in spite of the dangerous reefs, 
rather than the delay, expense and charges of a hundred and sixty 
miles of ship canal. 





Our Democratic friends have two points of political interest in 
the future. They have to elect a Speaker of the House and nominate 
a President, and they have plenty of good candidates for either place. 
They hardly can do so badly in the matter of a Speaker as did the Re- 
publican majority in the last House ; but they need to walk softly, in 
view of the political significance which attaches to the act. If they 
take Mr. RANDALL, the action will be construed to mean a determina- 
tion to let the tariff alone ; if they choose Mr. CarLIsLe, that ray be 
interpreted to mean an advance toward Free Trade. In either event, 
they must lose friends and to some extent divide the party. The good, 
old Democratic way was to get a colorless candidate, who could face 
north by south, and put him forward against those who had any definite 
convictions. ‘That was how Mr. PoLk and Mr. PIERcE were lifted into 
notice ; but a party which has been long in opposition begins to lose the 
art of such management. 

Mr. RANDALL’s friends.are very confident of his success, and Mr. S. 
S. Cox has been set up as a third candidate to detach from him the 
Northern vote. We know that Mr. Cox is not friendly to Mr. Ran- 
DALL, and is devoted to Free Trade , but we should think he would find 
it beneath his dignity to permit the use of his name, unless he means 
his candidacy seriously. 
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GOVERNOR BuTLER, having secured a Legislative investigation of the 
management of the almshouse at Tewksbury, is able to show some de- 
tails concerning it that appear at this distance rather bad. But that 
they are worse than would be shown of dozens of such institutions in 
all the States, if an investigation were made, it would be hard to say. 
Inquiry, some years ago, into the condition of the county jails and 
almshouses of Pennsylvania, disclosed many shocking facts; and even 
in later times, when the old evils have been largely corrected, the an- 
nual reports of the Board of State Charities contain some details that 
show how far we are from a model condition of management in our 
institutions for the poor, the unfortunate, and the criminal classes. To 
find, however, that Massachusetts has not reached a higher standard, 
would be a disappointment ; and it will prove, no doubt, that, even 
if the Tewksbury institution is so discreditable as the Governor would 
like to make out, its case is by no means atypical one. Massachu- 
setts affairs have been run somewhat in a rut, and the rude shaking 
which General BuTLER is giving them will in some respects be bene- 
ficial; not that he and those about him will replace abuses with re- 
forms, but that they will show other people where reform may properly 
begin. 





THE choice of the successor to Governor STEPHENS, of Georgia, 
seems to embarrass the Democracy of Georgia. Their convention met 
at Atlanta on Tuesday, and balloted fruitlessly on that and the follow- 
ing day, without choice of a candidate, though a result will be reached, 
no doubt, before this paragraph reaches the reader. The strength of 
the convention has been divided between two leading candidates, Mr. 
Bacon and Mr. Boynton (the latter the acting Governor since Mr. 
STEPHENS’S death), while the balance of power has been in the hands of 
a small body of delegates who have been giving their votes to other as- 
pirants. There is some interest attaching to the political movements 
of so important a Southern State as Georgia, and it is not impossible 
that the present contest may lead to important results. Georgia is 
overcrowded with Democratic statesmen, and the organization of two 
powerful parties there is only a question of time. 





THE resources of delay have been exhausted in the Canadian courts, 
and Major Puipps, the Philadelphia almshouse manager, who ran away 
to the Dominion for shelter, has been sent back to this city for trial. 
A strenuous effort was made to procure an appeal from the Dominion 
judiciary to the English Privy Council, but this preposterous under- 
taking seems to have met with no practical measure of success. It 
would have been one of the most amazing strokes of American municipal 
‘‘ring’’ audacity, had it been allowed. And now it is probable that 
when Pupps gets into court we shall learn who is hidden behind him, and 
why somebody, whose identity is not yet fully disclosed, was so anxious 
to keep him in Canada and so ready to spend money liberally for the 
purpose of delay. 





Amonc the benefits which triumphant science has conferred on the 
human race, is the invention of explosives so tremendous that any des- 
perate fool can make himself a peril to a whole city. This is the con- 
dition in which London found itself, this and last week ; and, while it is 
easy for us to smile at the disproportion of the alarm to the occasion for 
it, it is not quite certain that we should preserve a just proportion be- 
tween the two, if we were in the same situation. It seems qitite certain 
that the recent explosion in the Government offices was but one of a se- 
ries of such enormities proposed by the desperado party among the 
Irish, and that a manufacturer of violent explosives has been found at 
work in their interest at Birmingham, with an office and agents in London 
itself. But we cannot think that the bill, which has been hurried through 
Parliament, to punish with heavier penalties the manufacture, conceal- 
ment and criminal use of such substances, will contribute anything to 
the safety of English cities. It is not penalties that desperadoes fear, but 
failure, as the example of the Russian Nihilists shows. The certainty 
that death itself, not imprisonment far life or a long term of years, im- 
pends over them, does not prevent the Nihilists from maintaining their 
organization and surrounding the solemn ceremony of a Czar’s corona- 
tion with unseen perils. The disclosures at Dublin show that something 
like the Nihilist spirit has been evoked in Ireland by generations of re- 
pression and misgovernment. The only safeguard is such an efficiency 
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in the police as will frustrate every plot by prompt discovery. The 
letters found on one of the prisoners seem to implicate some 
American Irishmen with this party, and one of those who have been ar- 
rested claims American citizenship. These circumstances call for a 
distinct expression of American feeling in the matter, and Mr. LoweLL 
did well to give it utterance. 


An American reporter has been looking into the matter of assisted 
emigration from Ireland, and the reasons for Sir ALEXANDER GALT’s 
protest that Canada does not want a wholesale transfer of paupers from 
the British Islands. He finds that the peasants shipped for America are 
of the most wretched class, so miserable in condition and promise that 
the Government will not transport them to British colonies, even when 
they desire to go. Government officers go through the country period- 
ically, selecting from those who are willing to emigrate the better men 
and women, who are allowed to go to Australia or some other colony ; 
while the others, the dregs and refuse of the population, are to be trans- 
ported by thousands to the United States, at the Government’s expense, 
to be turned loose in our ports without means, paupers of the lowest 
class. Already, several loads of these are on their way to America. 
It may seem a harsh proceeding, and one unfriendly to Ireland; but, if 
examination of these people confirm this unfriendly judgment, they 
should be sent back. 

Mr. O’Connor Power presents the true plan for transplanting the 
Irish people. He would spend five million pounds sterling of Govern- 
ment money in transferring the peasants of the overcrowded West 
Coast to the rich grazing lands of Meath, where tillage has given place 
to cattle-raising. The overcrowding dates from the time of the Crom- 
wellian settlement, when the attempt was made to force the whole na 
tive and Roman Catholic population of Ireland into Connaught, so 
that the other provinces might be left for English and Scotch planta- 
tions. It is time to do something to redress the wrong. 





THE Boston Advertiser well objects to the test of national pros- 
perity set up by British economists; viz., the amount of exports and 
imports. The value of imports into America is but $13.42 a head of 
the population. That of British imports is $58.40 a head, of which 
more than thirty-eight per cent. is food and drink. At this rate, Eng- 
land should be accounted more than four times as prosperous as we ; 
but even Mr. MonGREDIEN hardly would dare to assert so much. 

Just as fair would it be to judge the two countries by the rate at 
which they discharge their national indebtedness. Last year, England 
paid off £7,100,000 of her debt ; America, three times as much of hers. 





Tunis is costing France much more than she anticipated. Italy 
has had many ties to France since 1859; but the invasion of Tunis 
snapped them all. A triple alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy has been effected, to resist France, on the one hand, and Russia, 
on the other. On the continent of Europe, France is effaced, and her 
prestige hardly will be restored by bullying Madagascar and Tonquin, 
or annexing fever-stricken bits of Southern Africa. There is not even 
originality in this method of foreign policy. It was invented by the 
English Whigs, as Denmark knows to her sorrow. 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’ page 13.] 








CHILDREN’S WORKIN FACTORIES. 

HE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in this city, 
and Mr. SPpANHORST, ex-Commissioner of Labor Statistics for Mis- 
souri, have been directing public attention to a very grave and painful 
abuse which has grown up in several parts of the country, not for want 
of just laws, nor for want of a proper public opinion, but for want of a 
proper relation between the two. We mean the employment of chil- 
dren in factories at an age at which they are unfitted for such work, and 
the employment of other children, who are old enough, for a number of 

hours forbidden alike by the laws of health and those of the State. 

It is to the philanthropy of the Earl of SHAFTEsBuRY that we are 
indebted for the legislation which imposes restrictions on the work of 
women and children in mines and factories. In the golden days uf the 
laissez faire doctrine, when everything good was to be accomplished by 
giving free rein to individual selfishness, it was thought quite unnecessary 
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to impose restrictions of any kind. As a consequence, the physical 
decay of women and children in the English factories kept pace with 
the extension of the factory system. On the principles of the new so- 
ciology, this was all right enough. ‘‘ The weaker goes to the wall,’’ is 
to take the place of the Sermon on the Mount; and ‘ De’il tak’ the 
hin’most,’’ is to become the new Decalogue. But the England to which 
Lord SHAFTEsBURY made his appeal was what our new sociologists call 
‘*sentimental.’’ It had some instincts of mercy and helpfulness,—some 
belief in the duty of the strong to help the weak. England took the 
risk involved in this practical contradiction of her-own economic doc- 
trines, and put on the statute-book a long series of laws for the protec- 
tion of the weaker classes against the encroaching demands‘of capital. 
From England the practice passed to America. In our country, happily, 
there is less necessity for such legislation. The rate of wages obtained 
by the American workman enables him generally to support his wife and 
children, without calling on them to share his toil. The figures as to 
the numbers of children and married women employed in our manufac- 
tories would prove this. But there has been something more than an 
opportunity for the American workman ; necessity has been laid upon 
him. The public opinion of the country will not tolerate such treat- 
ment of women as may be seen in Staffordshire or in Bavaria. The 
brutalized English workman who sent his daughter to the nail factory, 
the German boor who made his wife a beast of burden, discovers that 
these things will not do in America. More is expected of him than at 
home ; and he yields to the demand. 


But English legislation for the prohibition of the overwork of chil- 
dred, and of the employment of children of tender years, was made 
more effective as law, while less sustained by public opinion. The 
factory acts contained provisions for a system of enforcement by public 
inspectors, who were given the right to enter every industrial establish- 
ment at any hour when work was in progress, and to examine every 
corner of it. Resistance to them was resistance to the Government 
itself. They could go anywhere without incurring the penalties of tres- 
pass. Experience showed that this was much needed. Even Govern- 
mental inspection was not sufficient always to put a stop to the wrong. 
Children were hidden away in dark corners on the inspector’s approach ; 
sentinels kept watch for his coming. Not until the factory acts were sup- 
plemented by a law for compulsory education, and the school boards set 
themselves to ascertain the whereabouts of every child in the district, 
were the factory laws fully enforced. In America, inspection in most 
quarters was dispensed with. The law was passed, and left for its en- 
forcement to public opinion and private initiative. As a consequence, 
violations of it have been practised with impunity. The agents of the 
society we have mentioned have been moving in the matter, but with 
no more authority than any private citizen. The notice, ‘‘ No admission 
except on business,’’ closes the factory’s doors to them, under penalties 
for trespass. If they prosecute, the scanty funds of the Society, and 
not the ample resources of the State, bear the burden. Here is an op- 
portunity for our Legislatures which should not be missed. Let them 
invest the agents of such societies with the authority of Government in- 
spectors, and authorize our district attorneys to undertake their prose- 
cutions, when these are believed to be warranted by the facts. 


It is not to be forgotten, however, that there are two sides to this 
question. The prohibition of children’s labor in our factories would 
work serious hardship in many cases, just as the English law to establish 
compulsory education has wrought much hardship. Last year, the Pa// 
Mall Gazette published the autobiography of a boy who had been sent 
to a reform school in London for vagrancy, at the instance of the Lon- 
don school board. It was an exceedingly painful tale. It was the story 
of a widowed mother, with two boys old enough to earn something and 
several children too young to doso. For finding employment to eke 
out her scanty earnings as a washerwoman, the oldest boy was made the 
object of police surveillance and forced to become a vagrant, taking 
home at night what he could spare. The second boy was involved in 
similar trouble, and the two at last found themselves in an educational 
prison, leaving their mother without their help. It was a clear proof 
that something more discriminating than the operation of a statute is 
needed to secure justice in such cases, and that a law which leaves no 
discretion may be framed for a noble purpose, and yet do infinite harm. 

So, in America, we have a large number of exceptional cases, in 
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which the labor of children at the earliest age the law will permit, can- 
not be avoided. But it should be under the restrictions which the law 
wisely imposes. When so restricted, there is neither cruelty nor severity 
in it. Mr. SHaw, our consul at Manchester, has been at some pains to 
ascertain its actual results. No child can enter a factory, until it has 
attained its tenth year. From ten to fourteen, it is permitted to work 
no more than half-time, or twenty-eight hours a week. The work is 
not difficult, and the law requires a certificate that children have received 
a minimum of education before entering upon this employment. 

Less than this should be prescribed by no American State. We do 
not believe, from what we have seen and heard, that these restrictions 
are in practical operation among us. And, if the State will not enforce 
its own laws by appointing inspectors, we think it isa clear duty to 
invest with inspecting power those who will. 


PETER COOPER. 

HE death of PETER Cooper, which occurred on the 4th inst., was 

but just mentioned in THe AMERICAN of last week, and deserves a 
more particular attention. Mr. Cooper was not only a very notable 
member of the community in which he lived, he not only filled an im- 
portant place in the life of his own city, but he made himself by his 
peculiar characteristics a conspicuous figure of his country and time. 
Hardly any man could be named who had been at once so successful in 
the accumulation of wealth and so truly benevolent in its distribution. 
The man of tender heart is seldom vastly rich. Yet Mr. Cooper was 
both. By very remarkable capacities of mechanical invention and 
business management, by a combination of the faculties that serve best 
in the gathering of wealth, his fortune had reached large proportions 
long before the years of his advanced age; yet his liberality and phil- 
anthropy found congenial company with the accumulative genius that 
made him rich. His kindness of heart was known to thousands, and 
his death has brought out an abundance of cordial testimony to his con- 
tinual good works. Theconventional expressions of post-mortem praise 
have not been employed in speaking of his departure, and the hearti- 
ness and sincerity of what has been said in reference to him proved 
encouragingly that after all a good man will not lack just recognition. 

Scarcely less remarkable than his philanthropic character was his 
steady and firm devotion to the industrial interests of his country. If 
he cordially loved his kind, he resolutely supported the measures of 
public policy by which, in his judgment, the greatest happiness and 
comfort for the working community might be attained. And it was at 
this point, too, that his character drew attention. His desire to pro- 
mote the success of American industry, to give it diversity, inde- 
pendence and adequate reward, sprang from broad, rather than selfish, 
motives. He seemed to have force and capacity enough, not only to 
achieve a personal success, but to remember and assist the cause which 
the millions of workers have in common. Of that disposition which 
seeks wealth by despoiling others, he had no share; nor had he even 
that selfish indifference to the common interests which too usually at- 
tends the rapid accumulation of great wealth. He did not fancy that 
capital and labor were naturally and necessarily in antagonism ; it was 
no part of his policy to increase his own profits by the degradation of 
his work-people. He therefore represented in this particular the best 
class of those who advocate the protection and elevation of American 
labor. That the cause should have in the front rank of its supporters 
one so unselfish, so kind-hearted, and at the same time so zealous and 
persistent in his advocacy of its principles, was no small credit to the 
protective doctrine. 

For some of the views which Mr. Cooper held, especially those in 
relation to the currency, nothing of approval is to be said; but even in 
these he was influenced by a sincere purpose to advance the public wel- 
fare. His Greenback theories did not spring from any desire to pay 
old debts or make new ones, through the operation of an inflated cur- 
rency ; nor was he controlled materially by theoretic views of finance. 
What he had in mind and sincerely desired to accomplish was the estab- 
lishment of a monetary condition which should at once increase the 
independence and enlarge the comfort of American industrial occupa- 
tions. Without criticising his Greenbackism at all, or doing more than 
signify our express dissent from it, we may cordially recognize and 
praise the honesty and goodness of his purpose in supporting it. 
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The ordinary experience is that great wealth, accumulated more 
rapidly in mercantile ventures and operations than in the management 
of industrial enterprises, however extensive, is apt to be disbursed with 
corresponding freedom. The processes of manufacturing commonly 
require close attention and rigid economy in every detail; without 
either, they fail; so that the reflex influence of them tends rather to 
discourage, than to promote, the liberal outlay of their profits. What 
has been gathered with such pains is naturally kept with care, as, on 
the other hand, what has come rapidly and easily is naturally used with 
a free hand. The lavish display of wealth in great commercial cities 
is proverbial. To ‘‘merchant princes,’’ the arts and letters have 
have looked for patronage always, and seldom in vain; while the great 
gifts for public objects which have come from the coffers of mercantile 
wealth, are so familiar in our own day that they may be illustrated by 
examples recently recorded in these columns. But PETER COOPER 
presented an instance of great liberality in connection with the econo- 
mies and cares of a manufacturing career. He established the CooPER 
Union, with all its extensive scheme of details for the mental and 
moral improvement of the people, at a large cost, and he expended 
upon it, from time to time, whatever was needed to develop its useful- 
ness. His charities were many and continual; he gave from his own 
hand, to those who were in want, sums far exceeding the published 
charities of many. In all respects, it must be said that he was a man 
who honored his country and his age by the qualities in him that were 
most characteristic. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


‘THE Pennsylvania Legislature has on its files a bill to make PENN’s 

landing day a legal holiday. As the anniversary has been sub- 
stantially neglected for two hundred years, it seems hardly worth while 
to suddenly rise up and make so much account of it now; but, be- 
sides, the date mentioned in the bill, October 2gth, is not that on which 
PENN landed. He was at Upland on what corresponds to the 8th of 
November, and on the day that was the 8th of November by the correct 
calendar of 1682, though not by the incorrect one then kept by the Eng- 
lish people. Presuming it to be worth while to make the anniversary a 
holiday at all, it would certainly be proper to fix it on the true date. 





THERE is some sign of an awakening in respect to the discharge of 
public duties. The extreme need of it, especially in communities like 
that of Chicago, is altogether past denial; and a journal of that city 
quotes with earnest endorsement the conclusion of an article by Rev. 
Dr. Howarp Crossy, on ‘‘ The Dangerous Classes,’”’ in the April number 
of the orth American Review. Dr. Crossy closes with an appeal: 
‘«Cease, ye men of pleasure and of business,—cease from thinking only 
of yourselves. Give thought to the community in which you dwell. 
Do your public duties. Discharge the solemn trusts imposed upon you 
by your country, your conscience and your Gop.’’ 





THe Pall Mall Gazette, in a review of Dr. Drx’s lectures, as _re- 
ported in the New York newspapers, is struck by the very unfavorable 
description he gives of the tendency of American girls, and, after 
repeating a considerable part of it, says: 

«‘ That there are many girls in New York—as in London, Paris, and every other 
centre of wealth and luxury,—as despicable as those whom Dr. Dix describes, is true 
enough; and ‘pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ But that this picture of the American girl applies to 
any more than the mere fringe of the sex, we altogether refuse to believe. The worst 
of it is that Dr. Dix, himself, and men of that way of thinking, are partly answerable 
for this abnormal development of female folly. Dr. Dix has just been distinguishing 
himself by heading the opposition—-which has unfortunately been successful,—to the 
admission of women to Columbia College. Notwithstanding the success of Newnham 
and Girton, and of the Woman’s Annex at Harvard, it has pleased Dr. Dix and others 
to denounce the higher education of women, as if it were certain to result in the ruin 
of the sex. Women, in his opinion, ought to regard the love, admiration and happiness 
of man as the chief end of their being; and a well-educated woman, he seems to be- 
lieve, judging perhaps from his own feelings, would be much less attractive to mankind 
than her more ignorant sister. It is that kind of teaching which leads directly to the 
‘immolation of the child in society,’ which Dr. Drx so bitterly laments. He would 
shut them out from all but social ambitions; and an exaggerated devotion to society is 
the natural result. Almost all the abuses which he assails are due to the lack of the 
higher and wider education which he resolutely denies. It is in vain for anyone to 
preach that either man or woman exists solely for the benefit of someone else. Each 
individual exists also for him or for her self; and marriage ought to no more be the sac- 
rifice of the woman to the man, as Dr. Drx maintains, than the sacrifice of the man to 
the woman. It is idle to deplore sordid views of marriage, when declaiming against 
the opening of other means of livelihood to woman. It is a somewhat odd notion that 
if women are as well educated as men they will be less likely to live happily together 
in married life. Incompatibility of temper is recognized in some States as a legitimate 
ground for divorce; but it is reserved to Dr. Dix and men of that school to regard 
equality in education as a fatal bar to happy marriages.” 


A LIBEL SUIT of some interest has been begun by Mr. J. M. Stop- 
DART, of this city, as publisher of the American edition of the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica.’’ The gravamen lies in a London letter from 
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Mr. GEORGE W. SMALLEY, which contains three very gross misstate- 
ments: (1) That the American publisher—by implication, Mr. Stop- 
DART,—paid one of Messrs. Biack’s printers to supply him with 
advance sheets; (2) that he was obliged to omit from his edition the 
articles of the ‘‘ Britannica’’ which had been copyrighted in the United 
States by their American authors ; and (3) that, rather than do this, he 
had ceased his reprint and had left his subscribers with an unfinished set 
of the work on their hands. Mr. Sroppart will find it very easy to 
refute these statements. He not only coritinues to reprint the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia’’ without omission or alteration, but he is taking every 
pains to make the book more valuable, by, securing a revision which 
removes its manifest errata. Thus, Professor Linpsay’s article on 
‘*LurHER’’ in the forthcoming volume is sown with blunders as to 
names, date$ and places. He kills MaximILiaN a year too late, marries 
LUTHER two days too early, makes him burn Le£o’s bull in the Wittem- 
berg market-place, dates his famous protest and appeal after, instead of 
before, that event, and so forth. The crowning blunder is in the 
translation of the title of one of LUTHER’s books, that of ‘‘ Against the 
Murderous and Thievish Troops of Peasants.’’ This Professor Linp- 
say renders ‘‘ Against the Murdering, Thieving Rats of Peasants,’’ 
having jumped to the conclusion that ‘‘ rd¢ten’’ (troops, ) means ‘‘rats.”’ 
In this, if we mistake not, he follows and perhaps copies a French 
author who was laughed at for the same blunder, twenty or thirty years 
ago. Such blemishes as this are corrected ; but, of course, the substance 
of the article has not been touched. Even Professor Linpsay’s grotesque 
statements as to the Roman Catholic doctrine of indulgences have been 
left, although they are shown to be false, in the article on ‘‘ Indulgences’”’ 
in the ‘‘ Britannica’’ itself. 








WHERE IS WOMAN’S PLACE? 
THREE VIEWS OF DR. DIX’S “CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN 
WOMAN.” 
“] HE REVEREND DOCTOR MORGAN DIX, rector of Trinity 
Parish of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York City, 
preached during the recent season of Lent a series of sermons on the 
‘* Calling of the Christian Woman, and Her Training to Fulfil It.” 
These attracted much attention contemporaneously with their delivery, 
through the reports of them which appeared in the newspapers, and 
drew from many directions a sharp fire of criticism. At the close 
of Lent, it was resolved by the Doctor to collect them in a volume 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.)} and in his preface, dated March 7th, 
he says: °* 

“Task the reader of the following lectures to bear in mind: 1. That they were 
written for my own people, and in the line of my usual pastoral work. 2. That they 
we e not intended for publication. 3. That I now give them to the public inmy own 
defence, because of the misrepresentation of my views by critics who had not the 
means of knowing exactly what I said, or all that I said. They are printed just as 
they weie delivered, with scarcely the change of a word; and, in order to comply 
with the reques: of the publishers that they should appear at the earliest possible’ day, 
I am obliged to omit adding a large number of notes and quotations, by which, if more 
time were allowed me, I should have endeavored to fortify, by strong authorities, the 
position which I have taken.” 


It would not be easy to summarize the views advanced by Dr. Dix, 
but they will be sufficiently indicated to the reader in two ways,—by 
the comments made upon them below, and by the titles of the lectures. 
These latter are as follows: (1) ‘‘ The Place of Woman in This World ;’’ 
(2) ‘* The Degradation of Woman by Paganism, and Her Restoration 
by Christianity ;’’ (3) ‘‘The Education of Woman for Her Work;”’ 
(4) ‘The Sins of Woman Against Her Vocation;’’ (5) ‘‘ Divorce; ”’ 
(6) **A Mission for Woman.”’ 

The three commentaries presented below are prepared from differ- 
ent points of view, and are from the pens of two ladies and one gentle- 
man. ‘The Rev. Dr. Harris coincides substantially with the views 
taken by Dr. Dix; while Mrs. Dall strongly combats them, and Miss 
McC. decidedly differs. As to the authority which each shall have, we 
submit the decision to the reader. Dr. Dix, himself, in the opening of 
his first lecture, says : 

« Women are, in many respects, more competent than men to teach their sex their 
duty and their mission. Some have written so admirably that it seems as if nothing 
had been left to say. Still, there are points at which even the best women diverge in 
their views, and topics in which the wisest may go wrong; and we priests, who, what- 
ever our personal shortcomings, have a commission from above, and a message to men 
from God, and are the mouthpiece of that Church to which His handmaidens belong, 
may be, and ought to be, able to help occasionally, by merely stating what the Bible 
and the Church declare on certain great matters on which many lesser ones depend.” 





Mrs. CaROLine H. DALL: 

If one, walking in the full glory of noon-day, were by a single false 
step to fall through the shaft of an old mine, he could hardly feel the 
outer darkness more than by becoming the unwilling reader of Dr. 
Dix’s late volume on woman. What is true in this volume is not new, 
and what is new is not true. Nothing can be much more offensive to 
a thoughtful woman than the tone of de haut en bas which pervades the 
pages. He is wholly right in thinking that women need careful train- 
ing for their duties, and that the functions of men and women are 
wholly different. The important question is, who shall settle what 
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these functions are. The ‘‘advanced women”’ claim that the coun- 
sensus of the sex should settle it in each case,—a consensus to which 
women should contribute as fearlessly as men. Dr. Dix appears to 
have received plenary inspiration to decide it for both, and in the ex- 
ercise of his office makes several remarkable slips. ‘‘God’s gift of 
power settles the right,’? he says. Amen! The most persistent suf- 
fragist claims no more than this. 

One of the most curious features of these lectures is the character of 
the Scripture commentary involved inthem. The Doctor does not seem 
in the least to understand the true character of ‘‘ strange women,’’ nor 
the meaning which underlay the restraints of the law as to the exchange of 
clothing. Let him look to the joints of hisarmor. It is certainly true, 
also, that mankind has become so well accustomed to the modern idea 
of the sacredness of home and of the functions of the family, that it 
seldom pauses to consider that all this first took form under the de- 
veloping power of Christianity. ‘The Doctor has a special anathema 
for the woman who forsakes her home and enters into life as the rival of 
man. ‘This is something that is never consciously undertaken ; and the 
wrecks of womanhood, like the wrecks of manhood, are a part of the 
divine plan. What such women consciously seek, is development for 
unrecognized powers and opportunity for adequate bread-winning. Nor 
have we ever asked that women “shall know all that men do.’’ On 
the contrary, we forbid men to know more than we do. ‘The page that 
cannot be read by men and women together in the “‘ sanctity of home,’’ 
should never be read at all. The Doctor objects to throwing young 
men and women together at the age when the passions are strongest. 
Has anybody ordered otherwise? Men and women should never be 
‘thrown together ’’’ at any age. They should grow up from infancy in 
each other’s society, as brothers and sisters do. Then, when marriage 
comes to be thought of, the glamour of surprise will be absent and love 
will make a handmaid of judgment. ‘‘ Let no kind of work be denied 
her which it is womanly to perform,”’ says our teacher. But what is 
womanly? Even clergymen, it appears, must reason in a circle; and, 
meanwhile, we would advise the Doctor to make a study of the statistics 
of great cities. Is it not disgraceful to the Christian minister to treat 
with such flippancy the great enigma of social evil, and to ignore so 
persistently that fact which is in the eye of the Moslem the chief re- 
proach of Christianity,—namely, the homelessness of thousands of 
women ? 

The Doctor proceeds to advise us that one of the chief functions of 
woman is ‘‘to teach men that she is, by right of her sex, the superior’’ ! 
Unfortunately, humanity is the result of the two related components. 
Every woman is the child of some man, and history does not bear out 
the Doctor’s assumption. The fountain will not rise higher than its 
source. 

The most extraordinary statement, however, in the whole book, is 
that which makes woman responsible for the extravagances, false ideals 
and atheistic indifferences which threaten to diminish population and 
break down the home! Where are the secret societies, the fashionable 
clubs, the ‘‘ muscular Christianities,’’ to which the husbands of these 
women surrender all the sweetness of life ? 

Divorce is too large a theme to be dismissed in an evening lecture. 
Those who have pondered the subject for years, believe that no solid 
foundation can be reached for the nuptial bond, until the restlessness 
of modern desires and inquiries is restrained by the expressed convic- 
tionsand demands of good women. So far in the world’s history, it bas 
been left to men to decide what makes unhappiness in the married state. 

The author of the ‘‘ Reverend Idol’’—an absurd title, for which 
the publisher, and not the author, is responsible,—said recently that 
she was amazed at the success that her book had had asastory. She 
wrote it as a series of studies to help men and women to understand 
each other better. English literature is full of books, many of them 
of an unpretending kind, which may have served this purpose. 
Froude’s ‘‘ Life of Carlyle’’ has shocked the sensibilities of the cen- 
tury; but it only reveals, through the frankness of Carlyle’s peasant 
blood, a state of things to be found in at least seven households out of 
every ten, although perchance a little more courteously veiled. If men 
and women were living lives tending towards God’s ultimate of human 
destiny, they could not misunderstand one another as they do. 

It seems hardly credible that any clergyman in the nineteenth cen- 
tury should bid woman devote herself to the salvation of the world, be- 
cause she was the primal source of all its sin! Christian scholarship 
submits to the myth which explains how death vanquished Eden only 
because the ‘‘ tree of life’’ hung full of fruit ; but, if Dr. Dix wishes 
us to accept this as a matter of history, how will he defend Adam? 

The best answer to the charges of general frivolity brought against 
the sex, are to be found in the large classes of marriageable women who 
waited for the opening of such colleges as Oberlin, Vassar and Wellesley, 
voluntarily withdrawing for four years from social life that they might 
be better fitted for their duties. 

The charge advanced that women are mute in the company of ag- 
nostics, and the like, has probably some foundation in the fact that they 
are obliged to listen to lectures like these in the churches. For our- 
selves, we have no faith in a world which has broken from its moorings. 
A reverent recognition of a divine law and purpose seems to us an 
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essential of all true reform work. Dr. Dix speaks no significant word. 
He says that ‘‘ the training of a girl should be based on the theology of 
the incarnation.’’ This scems to be a new school of theology, and we 
wait for the Doctor’s exposition of its tenets. 

While we wait, let us remember that women need: 

1. Education, that they may become acquainted with their own 
powers ; 

2. A free market for their /ador, that these powers may win them 
their daily bread; and 

3. A suffrage which, it is to be hoped, may in time carry with it a 
limited suffrage for all citizens, and especially to enable women to modify 
the laws which concern them, and to protect the fruits of their own labor. 

Washington, D. C. 





Rev. Dr. J. ANDREWS Harris: 

Perhaps no book has ever been written by a strong thinker that is 
not open to some criticism. The stronger and the more emphatic its 
statements, the more certainly may some of them seem exceptionable. 
But the writer’s standing-point, and the object with which he avowedly 
writes, must both be taken into consideration in any fair discussion of 
the merits of his book. 

In these lectures, Dr. Dix occupies the position of a Christian 
teacher, thoroughly believing in his mission to teach churchly Chris- 
tianity, and feeling a responsibility to teach it plainly and forcibly to 
the people of his care; furthermore, to teach it as having a bearing 
upon the determination of vital, practical questions of the ‘‘ living 
present,’’—not as a mere system of dreamy speculation. 

Now, it is very easy to pick out passages here and there, and, apart 
from their context, to make them appear to have a different bearing 
from their real intent. Sad havoc has been made, even of the Bible, 
by such treatment. But it is hard to see how anyone, if he be—we 
will not say, a believer in Christianity, but simply—a lover of social 
order and morality, can read this volume through, without feeling that 
it is a most wholesome, brave and noble protest against some of the 
evil tendencies of the present day. The author feels and writes as a 
Christian priest, but a Christian priest who fortifies his utterances by 
an appeal to undeniable facts. It has been sneeringly said that Dr. 
Dix would degrade woman to the condition of a mere breeder and 
household drudge; that his maxims come from a belittling estimate of 
woman’s worth; that he would deny her many advantages which come 
from a thorough education, suited to the facts of our present civiliza- 
tion. We do not so read him. Woman’s worth is to him inestimable ; 
woman’s being is to him fairly worshipable; woman’s education he 
would have the very best that can be had. He says (p. 79): ‘*Such 
an education should aim at the development of the most perfect 
physique and the most thorough intellectual culture. . . . To the 
rarer spirits should be opened all the: treasures of literature, art and 
science; it should make them thorough scholars, accomplished women, 
able to hold their own with the wisest and most learned of the age.”’ 
What could the advocates of ‘‘higher education’’ ask, more than this? 
But the Doctor adds, and we believe most truly: ‘‘ Yet this education 
should have for its final aim the fitting woman for her own place in the 
kosmos ; and that we have already defined to be a place in the home, 
and in a social order which is built on the idea of the home, and is, in 
fact, but an extension, an expansion, of the home.”’ 

Here is the key-note of all that he says in these lectures. Everything 
groups itself about this central thought ; and his claim for Christianity 
is that it has done more than any other force in the world to produce 
homes that are worthy of the name, and a society, when the idea is 
faithfully carried out, the best and most beneficent in the world. He 
admits exceptional cases, where rare women have had a mission more 
akin to that of men in its publicity and turbulent activities,—a mission 
which, here and there, has been fulfilled to the benefaction of mankind ; 
and also cases where women, from having no home place or ties, or from 
being compelled to do something reputable to support themselves inde- 
pendently, are forced out into the world to battle with it as men have 
todo. He rightly claims these to be exceptions, and has a noble sym- 
pathy with them. But he has to deal and does deal with the rule, 
rather than the exceptions. He would have woman so educated, in the 
true sense of the term, as to be the queen of home, reverenced, loved, 
worshipped, there,—the spring from which shall flow home virtues and 
home blessings, which in turn shall overflow from homes into society to 
its real benediction. He shows with a masterly hand how the growing, 
spreading banes of social and civil life come from the desecration of 
the home idea, and he would have woman occupy normally her true 
place as the central holiness of the home and the saviour of society. 
That is the aim of his lectures. And the picture he draws of the evils 
which are putrefying society, is awfully true. 

The necessary brevity of this notice must pass by much that could 
be profitably dwelt upon ; and we must be content to sum up by saying, 
that, even if some of his professional claims may be set aside by those 
who do not admit them in the larger circle of readers of these published 
lectures, the task Dr. Dix set himself was worthy of a teacher of sound 
morality, and he has nobly performed it. 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

























































































































Miss E. McC. : 


‘¢ Until it can be shown,”’ said the polite Frenchman, apologizing for 
the superiority usually arrogated by his sex,—‘* until it can be shown that 
it is through their own active selfishness that men are born fathers and 
women mothers, it is unjust to arraign men as tyrants and oppressors.”’ 
Even in this degenerate or advanced age, as individual opinion may 
pronounce it, this great fact still roughly regulates the relations of men 
and women in married life. The man is still, at least in theory, master 
of his own house, and, having on his side all the advantages of tradition 
and situation added to those of sex, if he is unable to hold his own, it 
may be concluded that the sceptre has failen from hands too weak to 
rule. But the relations of man and wife are only an incidental problem 
in the ‘* woman question.’’ The single woman is the present goddess 
of discord, and her sphere and destiny the burning issue. But, amid 
the prosaic discussion of the subject, Dr. Dix has suddenly arisen like 
Cassandra, and uttered a cry of warning so shrill that the walls of Vas- 
sar may well tremble. He has given such an appalling description of 
the perdition, both temporal and spiritual, towards which the whole 
doomed female sex is rushing, and has drawn such a black picture of 
the wrath to come, that the stoutest heart might quake. Dr. Dix pro- 
fesses such peculiar and confidential knowledge ot the designs of the 
Creator, that it seems like arrogance for anyone to dispute his conclu- 
sions who can merely infer those designs from the facts of the universe 
as they are known to us. 


But one or two points are open to lay criticism. Adam and Eve, Dr. 
Dix tells us, are the final types of the race. But are we to suppose that it 
was really the design of the Creator that Adam should go on through 
an undetermined number of centuries, always progressing and advancing, 
increasing in wisdom and understanding, civilizing and refining himself, 
developing all his powers to the utmost, while poor Eve should remain 
in stati guo,—plus, perhaps, a little more raiment? Adam has eaten 
of the ‘‘tree of knowledge,’’ and turned it to his profit; but Eve may 
not taste of it without mortalsin. ‘‘ The story of the fatal garden is told 
over and over again. Satan comes to her, whispering in her ear; 
whispering always of knowledge, more knowledge; of the knowledge 
of good and evil.’’ In his indignation at poor Eve’s appetite. for 
knowledge, Dr. Dix is carried very far, indeed. ‘It is degradation for 
a woman to lead a mere animal life; to spend her days in idleness and 
pleasure; to display her beauty—if, perchance, she have any,—as a 
sight to the eager public gaze; to give her whole mind—or whatever 
goes by that name,—to dress, and amusement, and the frivolities of 
society. This is, indeed, a deep descent; but there is a more 
emphatic, a more hopeless, degradation for her. It is seen when she 
seeks to reverse the laws of her nature and upset the economy of the 
universe, by pushing her way out of her own sphere and entering into 
a rivalry with men in ¢heiy sphere and in ¢heir proper pursuits. On 
that must follow a degradation justly to be feared. When the clamor 
for rights appears to be taking the form of a competition with men on a 
field which God has reserved for men only, in work not suited to the 
woman, and in professions already overstocked, that must end, not in 
enhancing the merit of woman in His eyes, but in making her offensive 
and detestable. There is a point beyond which patience will not hold 
out; and of this let the woman be sure,—that if she go too far the end 
will come, and men, having long borne her manners and finding that 
she is becoming a social nuisance and a general torment, will finally 
lose all respect for her, and thrust her away with loathing and disgust, 
and bid her behave herself and go back to her old inferiority.”’ 

Alas! for Portia and Joan of Arc. Down they go, below Lais and 
Madame de Pompadour. Toa lay mind, it seems a little strange that 
Dr. Dix’s intimate knowledge of the designs of the Creator should lead 


him to exalt the Vana typeabove a pure-hearted, single-minded, honest | 
female physician, or editor, or civil servant, because she is poaching on | 


man’s preserve of earning a decent living, and is not imbued with a 
proper sense of man’s supremacy. 

Exactly how far a ‘* baptized Christian woman’’ may go, without be- 
coming a ‘‘ social nuisance ’’ and a ‘‘ general torment,’’ Dr. Dix does not 
tell us ; but he does distinctly declare that a neglect of the worship of 
man involves a neglect of the worship of God, and vice versa. There isa 
little suggestion of ‘‘ vested interests ’’ in his protest against ‘‘ pushing 
into spheres already overcrowded.’’ Female preaching is undoubtedly, 
in his eyes, an unmentionable abomination ; the church is already sup- 
plied with more ministers than can find hearers, and an attractive female 
preacher would work havoc in many a congregation and ravage vestries. 
There are many varieties, both of business and pleasure, permitted to 
the modern ‘‘ baptized Christian woman,’’ who is free from the taint of 
strong-mindedness, that would have scandalized St. Paul and have been 
rebuked by medizeval discipline. The medizval idea has for Dr. Dix 
the fatal attraction it possesses for most High Churchmen, and its fas- 
cination makes them forgetful of its perilous tendencies and unjust to 
other standards. When Dr. Dix says that Greek annals could nowhere 
afford instances of virtuous women, he forgets many names that suggest 
types as pure and high as his Monica, Anne of Brittany, and Elizabeth 
of Hungary. He forgets Antigone and Alcestis, Electra and Iphigenia, 
Laodamia and Penelope, who. if they be not literal historical facts, at 
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least showed that the Greek ideal of a noble woman was not limited to 
Lais and Phryne, or even Aspasia. 

According to Dr. Dix, who seems to look upon natural laws as mere 
accidents, the world must have turned out a very different place from 
what it was intended to be, and must be a great disappointment to its 
Maker. But perhaps the Creator, with all due deference to Dr. Dix’s 
special lights, did not intend that in every civilized community there 
should gradually come to be a large majority of women (a majority 
which is terribly on the increase); so that, if Dr. Dix will suggest some 
practical means for checking the birth of female infants, and induce 
people to have sons instead of daughters,—or if he will provide an 
affectionate, steady, amiable husband, a male protector and divinity, for 
every woman in the land,—he may with a better grace order woman 
back to her place ‘‘to resume her old inferiority.’ When he has care- 
fully locked all the gates to the paths reserved for men, the only refuge 
that Dr. Dix has to offer to the women who are unable to achieve mar- 
riage, is a religious life, sisterhoods, and works of mercy. But he for- 
gets that even among women, with all their natural gifts for self-sacrifice, 
such a religious life, beautiful as it is, requires a distinct vocation; and 
a life of noble self-effacements does not appeal strongly to a clever, 
ambitious, active girl, and there are such, alas! who feel full of energy 
and aspirations, and with the intense longing for personal happiness so 
dear to youth. That this ‘‘vocation’’ is rare among men, is plain, 
or the church would not be filled with men who could succeed in no 
other profession, or men of a distinctly feminine cast of mind and 
character, so that a clergyman whose abilities would be merely average 
at the bar towers like a giant among his fellows. 

Dr. Dix is heavily expiating his offences towards the sex, by the 
hornets’ nest of indignant women he has brought about his head, and 
may be considered as sufficiently punished by the showers of resolutions, 
remonstrances and protests, from strong and weak-minded alike, which 
are pouring on him like hail. , 

As far as female suffrage is concerned, Dr. Dix has laid himself less 
open to protest. Abstract principles are very troublesome elements in 
politics, and a little arbitrariness, even if it be at the expense of theo- 
retical justice, is comfortable and simple. No human being can sup- 
pose that the object of universal suffrage is to give every individual in 
the community a voice in the government, but that every class shall be 
fully represented—the wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor, ‘the 
honest and the corrupt. Now, all these elements are quite sufficiently 
represented by the male vote. So, let the line be drawn sharply, and 
let the distinction be as arbitrary as possible. Let the illiterate negro, 
the drunken scavenger and the Chinaman have their votes; and let the 
sensible woman hold her peace, conscious that in both sexes the num- 
ber of fools is greater than the wise, and compassionately refraining 
from troubling further the heaving waters of our political sea. 

West Chester, Pa. 





GOVERNMENT IN GREAT CITIES: THE BULLITT BILL. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HEN the difficulty of governing a great city is confronted, the 
tendency of ‘‘ business men’’ is usually toward a proposition of 
organizing on a ‘‘ business basis.’’ This method, when analyzed, is 
found to be in substance that the city government shall be madea great 
concentration of executive power, precisely as would be done in a large 
manufactory or store. In other words, the control of the city is to be 
placed in the hands of a single person, to whom each chief of the sev- 
eral departments is to be responsible, and by whom they shall be selected, 
appointed and dismissed. 

If the work in hand be the organization of a machine shop, or a fac- 
tory, or a sales-house, no doubt this plan is good. No other has been 
found to work so well. In the direction of great business enterprises 
like these, there can be no democratic methods; the whole affair, if 
successful, is necessarily autocratic. But the system by which the people 
of a city choose to create their own ordinances, and to have them ad- 
ministered, is not the same thing as a private business enterprise. The 
autocracy of this is distinctly opposed to the democratic principles of 
that. If the rights, the preferences, the wishes, the notions, of the 
people are to find expression, it is plainly impossible to put the whole 
work of government into an executive system which leaves the popular 
will only one substantial opportunity of expressing itself,—7. e , in the 
election of the executive chief. 

The government of Philadelphia seems now likely to be reorganized. 


' The plan much urged in THE AMERICAN, and which is embodied in the 


Bullitt bill (that has already passed the State Senate, and is now pend- 
ing in the House), is the same which I have indicated above. It would 
give the people the opportunity of electing a good Mayor, and thus 
make him responsible for all the departments of the government, the 
chiefs of which he would make and unmake at pleasure. This plan, as 
we learn from THE AMERICAN, works well in Brooklyn, under Mayor 
Low, and therefore must work well in all other cities which elect a 
Mayor like Mr. Low. ‘‘And if they do not,” we are told, in answer 
to an inquiry on that head, ‘‘ why let them suffer!”’ 

It seems to me, with all deference to those who advocate the Bullitt 
bill, that they are entering upon a backward road. Practically, they 
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are doing as different peoples have done, when fatigued with the unre- 
mitting labor of self-government,—z. ¢., welcoming a dictatorship. 
They are abandoning government by popular methods for government 
by an executive of unlimited powers. They are n t making the change, 
probably, conscious of its exact character, or of the close resemblance it 
bears to historical precedents of dictatorial reaction. They do it more 
because it is in the line of ‘‘ business methods,’’ and has in it a ‘‘ busi- 
ness-like’’ appearance. All the same, it is, as I have stated, a departure 
from the plan of popular government in the direction of government by 
a powerful executive. It signifies that the people of the law-abiding 
classes, whose interest or preference, or both, lie in the direction of good 
order, are unwilling to devote any considerable part of their time to the 
organization and maintenance of it. They ‘‘ haven’ttime”’ to give to their 
public duties. They are too busy accumulating property, to attend to its 
protection and preservation after it is accumulated,—regardless of the 
evidences of history that there is no safety for wealth, except in well- 
governed communities, and that good government has never long 
existed where the best people did not devotedly cherish it and labor 
for it. 

It may be questioned, of course, whether great cities, such as we 
now see in the United States,—a group, let us say, that will include New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, St. Louis and New Orleans,—are capable of self- 
government in any degree. Chicago’s condition, though little worse 
than that of New York or New Orleans, makes the question a hard one, 
even for the most devoted friend of popular methods of government. 
But looking at the subject as a practical matter simply there is little 
evidence, if any, to show that the management of great cities by ex- 
terior forces—for instance, by commissioners of police, public works, 
etc., created by the Legislatures,—has been an improvement on the 
system of local self-government. As between the ideal democracy of 
the New England town or that of a Pennsylvania township, on the one 
hand, and the turbulent and vicious forces which contend for the su- 
premacy within a great city, on the other, there is a wide and deplor- 
able contrast; but it is still to be considered that the force of the well- 
intentioned classes is enormously-increased, also, in the cities. Their 
ease of intercourse, rapidity of concentration, wisdom in council, in- 
telligence in methods, and strength in execution, are vastly developed. 


'- If they have a greater weight of evil opposition to encounter, they have 


a greater strength to apply toit. It is doubtless true that if the govern- 
ment of great cities be labored over by the people with the zeal and 
earnestness which so important a part of their outward life demands it 
can be maintained at as high an average of success, relatively, as the 
government of States or of the nation. 

If you succeed in reorganizing the city government upon the plan of 
the Bullitt bill, what then? You build everything upon your Mayor. 
You must have a man combining the highest qualities in the highest 
degree, or you fail. The power lodged in his hands will be enormous. 
The population of Philadelphia closely approaches a million, and its 
official appointments number several thousand. That the control of so 
many people and the administration of the vast interests they represent 
is a great responsibility, no one will deny. But it is said that the re- 
cognition of this fact will compel the election of a high-class Mayor. 
No. doubt, it will have an influence in that direction. Public attention 
will be turned that way. It may be possible on some occasions, and 
perhaps on a majority of them, to get a perfectly fit man for responsi- 
bilities of so great magnitude. But that it will always be possible, no 
one will venture to declare; and when there has been a failure the con- 
sequences cannot be otherwise than disastrous. A good dictator may 
be very convenient for those who are too busy to attend to their duties 
of self-government, but a bad dictator has never been found otherwise 
than intolerable. And if we take the average success which you are 
likely to achieve in choosing high-class Mayors it is doubtfui, I think, 
whether it will be any greater than you would obtain in the ‘ division 
of responsibility’? under the general direction of the city council. 
Sometimes, you will do well undera good Mayor ; at other times, you 
will do badly under a corrupt or an incompetent one. You will not 
always know the exact character of the man whom you elect. The 
public estimate of a man is often a very different thing from the fact. 
But, if this be in error, and the vote favors one who is unfit, you 
place the whole power in his hands, and visit upon yourselves for his 
term of office the most serious evils of misgovernment. And even 
when the popular estimate of candidates for Mayor is correct how can 
you guard against combinations of departments, and of the appointments 
which they represent, to control the Mayor’s election? If he is to 
have so great a power, through the chiefs whom he creates at will, cer- 
tainly the tendency toward combination to create him will be enor- 
mously strong. 

The city council, like the Legislature, is a much-abused body. 
But it has two of the highest and most valuable qualities: (1) It repre- 
sents the actual political activity of the people, rising or falling in 
capacity and character according to the degree of interest which they 
choose to show in their public affairs; and (2) it represents the freedom 
of self-government. ‘The common welfare has never been preserved 
for long, except in representative bodies. 
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conservative of popular rights. The city council stands for Philadelphia, 
in its municipal capacity, as the Congress stands for the national, and 
the Legislature for the State, organization. If cities are capable of 
self-government at all, it is their legislative bodies that must demon- 
strate the fact ; to put them, through the operation of State laws, into 
the hands of an unlimited executive authority, is the substantial destruc- 
tion of self-government, and the declaration that it is not adapted to 
the use of people living in compact bodies. }2 
Philadelphia, April roth. 





[It always has been known that there are people of all opinions in 
the world, and it is not ungratifying to discover that there is an in- 
telligent person, like our correspondent, who really believes that the 
government of American cities is up to the level of the public virtue in 
those cities. What his facilities for forming an adequate opinion have 
been, he does not inform us; but we venture to suspect that his observa- 
tion of the political system of any of the great cities he mentions has 
not been that of an actual citizen. 

That the Bullitt bill proposes the creation of a dictatorship in Phila- 
delphia, or that Mr. Low has been made a dictator in Brooklyn, we fail 
to see. Is the President of the United States a dictator, because he is 
for four years entrusted with the entire responsibility of every depart- 
ment of the Government, has the selection of every responsible subordi- 
nate, and really governs the country, instead of playing figurehead, as 
does President Grévy in France? The principle of republican govern- 
ment is the denial of hereditary right and privilege in every shape, and 
the maintenance of the responsibility of the governors to the governed 
by periodical elections and re-elections. This principle is as well illus- 
trated in the Bullitt bill as in the Constitution of the United States. We 
are not less a republican country, because the President, and not the 
people, chooses the great heads of departments. We have a much better 
government, because the choice is vested where it is. The Bullitt bill 
might be described as an attempt to conform the government of Phila- 
delphia to that of the United States and of every well-regulated State in 
the country. 

Concentration of responsibility in the Mayor secures better govern- 
ment, because the average citizen neither can nor we// give to the matter 
of politics the amount of attention demanded by the present system. 
Our correspondent seems to admit that the citizen w#// not give it. If 
he did admit this, it would be proved by the existence of a Committee 
of One Hundred, to exercise for good and public-spirited citizens that 
investigation into the merits of nominees which they do not make for 
themselves. This is enough for our purpose. We must take men as we 
find them, and adjust our political methods to what they can be got to 
do, not to a millenial standard of what they ought to do. 

But we further doubt the right of the State or city to require the 
people to spend a large slice of their time in the choice of good men 
for subordinate offices, when the choice can be made for them far bet- 
ter by a single responsible head of the municipal system. Life has 
other interests than politics, and these not merely of a business nature. 
We speak from personal observation, in saying that conscientious 
citizens find it difficult to discharge in this city the duties imposed upon 
them by the city charter, and yet to find room for other duties equally 
urgent and hardly less public, sach as benevolence, education and the 
church. And the difficult and complicated nature of the investigations, 
upon which the Committee of One Hundred has had to enter, shows 
how embarrassing are the demands made on the time of a private 
citizen. 

As to the choice of a good man for Mayor, we do not predict that 
it always will be effected. But it always will be possible; and honest 
citizens will have nobody but themselves to blame, if it be not effected. 
That is the utmost that political method should undertake or can effect. 
—Ep. THE AMERICAN. ] 








LITERATURE. 
M. JANET ON FINAL CAUSES. 

F the philosophical school founded in France by Victor Cousin, 
the two most eminent representatives are E. Caro and Paul 
Janet. Of the two, M. Janet is by far the better writer and the wider 
in his scholarship. He combines something of the patient thorough- 
ness of the German, the good sense of the Englishman, and the clear- 
ness and vivacity of the Frenchman. Had he devoted his energies to 


Executive power is not | more popular fields of labor than his own, had he been an historian or 
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a literary critic, he would have been far better known to English and 
American readers. Thus far, we believe, nothing of his has been ren- 
dered into English, except the little book on ‘‘ Contemporary Material- 
ism,’’ in reply to Biichner. 

It is well, therefore, that we have an authorized translation of his 
greatest work, the treatise on ‘‘ Final Causes’’ (Translated from the 
French, by William Affleck. With a Preface, by Robert Flint. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). The book is a discussion of one of the 
greatest questions raised by modern science. Lord Bacon was the first 
to call in question the doctrine of final causes. He did so only as a 
methodologist, as indeed he was master of no other province than this. 
He asserted the barrenness of final causes as a clue in the investigation 
of nature, Yet the three greatest students of nature in the seventeenth 
century, Harvey, Keppler and Newton, all agree in tracing their dis- 
coveries to the influence of this dominant idea upon their own minds. 
[In modern times, the question takes a new shape, through the rise of the 
development theory. It is said that we are cognizant of proximate 
causes only. We cannot predicate a master intelligence adjusting the 
vast chain of cause and effect for some great and ultimate end. We 
cannot even assert, of any one result in the scope of observation, that it 
is the result of intelligent design. We are, to use Huxley’s comparison, 
like insects lodged in the case of a clock, and our speculations as to the 
purpose of the universe and an intelligence which governs it, are as idle 
as theirs would be as to the meaning of the clock. Indeed teleology 
has become the 4é¢e noir of the dominant school in science, which re- 
solves everything into the interaction of environment and of the indi- 
vidual’s struggle to maintain its existence. 

M. Janet maintains the old ground that other than the proximate 
causes of things are observable in nature, though by no means in every 
part of nature. Much of the great order of causes and effects is not in- 
telligible to us in this way. But on every side we see results and 
adaptations which suggest an intelligence exactly like our own, working 
by means generally more powerful than any in our control. And just 
as we know of the existence of other men and women than ourselves, 
not directly, but through the evidence of design and intelligence which 
we find in their doings, so we are justified in inferring the existence of 
an Intelligence at the heart of things, by the evidences of both we 
find in His works. The evidence of this intelligence is notaffected by 
the proof that these results have been wrought out by material processes. 
That is all that any theory of development or evolution involves. These 
theories have no more than shown that we misunderstood God’s ways 
of working. They have not ruled Him out of the universe. At the 
utmost, they can put us but some steps farther back, and force us to ask 
what intelligence gave to material elements the capacities for such evo- 
lutions as have occurred. Professor Clarke-Maxwell well said that the 
primary atoms of matter have all the appearance of a manufactured ar- 
ticle ; and, even if Tyndall and his school are right in saying that the 
universe can be accounted for by the juxtaposition of atoms in space and 
the operation of the material qualities which inhere in them, he has, as 
he admits, done nothing to remove the mystery which veils the universe, 
and whose only solution is in God. 

M. Janet handles this great theme with an ability worthy of it. 
‘The keenest scientific criticism has not been able to detect any over- 
sight in his arguments from physical facts; nor have his philosophical 
critics, such as M. Havet, been able to find a flaw in his logic. The 
book has gone through several editions in French, and this is the 
second in English. It deserves a little better paper than that used by 
the American publishers. 


A SELECTION OF BrowniNnc’s PoEMs.—The many and ardent ad- 
mirers of Robert Browning’s poetry find their praises of it met by the 
query: ‘Which of his books would you have us read?’’ Hitherto, 
the only answer has been: ‘‘Try ‘Men and Women.’’’ The anthology 
authorized by Mr. Browning, himself, and published in the Tauchnitz 
series, has not been generally accessible. ‘‘ Men and Women”’ contains 
the largest number of poems likely to attain a general popularity. But 
even in it there are pieces which are not unlikely to strike despair into a 
novice, and make him feel that he is not one of the few who are to find 
the clue to Browning. 

It is well, therefore, that some of Mr. Browning’s American admirers 
have recast that anthology, omitting some pieces, adding others, and 
constructing what we may call a Browning ‘‘ chrestomathy,’’ to which 
all reverent inquirers may be referred. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
have brought out the book (‘‘Selections from the Poetry of Robert 
Browning’’), with an introduction by Richard Grant White. The 
selection, as it stands, is the outcome of a comparison of judgments, 
and is not exactly what anyone of the persons concerned in it would 
have made. Mr. White does not agree with it entirely, nordo we. We 
think it includes some poems which are too recondite in their interest. 
We should have omitted ‘‘Garden Fancies,’’ ‘*‘ Andrea del Sarto,’’ 
‘« James Lee’s Wife,’’ and ‘‘A Forgiveness,’’ and should have given the 
whole of ‘* Pippa Passes.’’ Mr. White’s introduction is good, as far as 
it goes; but we do not find in it any adequate estimate of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s position in the development of English poetry. We agree with 
all he says as to the greatness of ‘* Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 





Came,’’ but not with his opinion that the poem is meant to have any 
conclusion. It is meant to be an expansion of the line in the fool’s 
song in ‘‘ Lear,’’ and to be as disconnected, incomplete and suggestive 
as that. His theory corresponds to a bad misprint in the last line, as 
here given, viz., the omission of the period after ‘‘ And blew.”’ 
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THE MODERN SpHINX. By M. J. Savage. Pp. 160. $1. 
Boston. orter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


STUDIES IN CHURCH History. By Henry C. Lea. Pp. 600. Henry C. Lea’s Sons, 
Philadelphia. 


MARIANELA: A ROMANCE. By B. Perez Galdés. Translated from the Spanish, by 
Clara Bell. Pp. 265. $1. William S. Gottsberger, New York. (E. Claxton 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

CoLIn CLout’s CALENDAR. By Grant Allen. HIGHWAYS IN LITERATURE. By David 
Pryde. (“Standard Library ” Series.) Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


By George F. Fort. Pp. 448. 


George H. Ellis, 


MEDICAL ECONOMY DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
J. W. Bouton, New York. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HOMAS WHITTAKER, New York, has nearly ready “Stories from English 
History,” by Louise Creighton, to be illustrated with twenty or more quaint 
wood.-cuts, copied from old prints. Mr. Whittaker will also issue soon a volume 
of sermons, entitled «Coals from the Altar,” by Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D. 
Roquette, Paris, has published a “ Bibliographie et Iconographie des GEuvres d’Alfred de 
Musset.” The beautiful copy of Petrarch, bought by Mr. Pickering for $9,750 at 
the Sunderland sale, has just been sold to the British Museum.—Mr. Joaquin Miller 
declares that he is no longer ‘“ poesying;” he is devoting himself to newspaper cor- 
respondence. 


Readers in England are complaining that the delicate covers of the volumes of the 
“Parchment Library” area mistake. Fora short time, they say, nothing could be 
more dainty; but the delicate white is soon soiled; ere long, the cover warps; it will 
not open easily and absolutely refuses to close completely, and no one can feel quite 
comfortable with a book which is always gaping, unless it has a paper-weight on the 
top of it. It is suggested that in future volumes, if paper equally strong and thick is used 
with the parchment binding, it would be well to revert to the ancient custom of clasps 
or strings, the latter for choice, which were almost universally employed in the case of 
limp vellum bindings one or two hundred years ago. 


Messrs. Robert Carter & Bros. have in preparation a work that will be looked for 
by a large public, viz., “« Robert Moffat, Missionary to Africa: His Life and Labors,” a 
work which will interest even those who take but slight notice of ordinary mission 
work. The long period of sixty years spent by this worker among the barbarous tribes 
of Africa, during which he learned many of their languages and translated into them 
large portions of the Bible, many hymns, and some religious works, must furnish ma- 
terial for a fascinating biography. 


The Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register for April has a very full table ot 
contents of matters coming within its province as a financial review. Papers on “The 
Work of Congress,” “ Investors and Railroad Securities,” «« New York Savings-Banks,” 
and “ History of State Repudiation,” may be particularly noted. Mr. Albert S. Bolles 
is editing Zhe Bankers’ Magazine with good judgment and discretion.” The 
American Church Review for April has two articles calculated, we should judge, to 
attract wide notice in religious circles,—perhaps, also, to excite no little opposition. 
One of these, “Our American Episcopate,” is by Rt. Rev. T. H. Vail, D. D.; and the 
other, “‘ Notes and Strictures on the New Revision of the New Testament,” is by Rev. 
Dr. D. R. Goodwin. There is other clever writing in this number; Rev. Julius H. 
Ward’s “ Rossetti in Poetry and Art,” is a good piece of criticism. The April 
number of 7he Antiguary is unusually varied and attractive. There is a lack of the 
long and peculiarly elaborated articles which are often features of the magazine; but 
the more extended list of brief articles is pleasant for a change. A paper on “ The 
Coinage of Christian Europe,” by C. F. Keary, M. A., is very readable. 


Mr. William G. Medlicott, of Long Meadow, Mass., who died recently, had the 
good fortune to possess one of the best collections of Anglo-Saxon and early English 
books in this country, among them volumes which had belonged to celebrated men, — 
to Sir Frederick Madden, Thorpe, Conybeare, Cockayne,—and which were emiched 
by their manuscript notes, with numerous and rare editions of “ Beowulf,” Caedmon, 
etc. But what was more uncommon was the generous and enlightened spirit with 
which this collection was placed at the disposal of scholars and specialists working in 
the field of Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Medilicott freely lent his books, often sending them at 
considerable risk to great distances, and leaving them in the hands of borrowers for 
months together. Such liberality in this epoch of jealously-guarded libraries deserves 
appreciative mention. 


Speaking of American novelists, the a// Mall Gazette explains that “ what 
Englishmen are likely to find fault with in American novelists is not that they are 
immoral,—they are neither more nor less immoral than our own,—but that they are 
not sufficiently American. With one notable exception, the best of them produce a 
peculiarly refined, perhaps over-refined, species of the European novel, keen, analytical, 
epigrammatic, cynical, but with none of the dash and freshness which we expect from 
a country of such vigorous youth and so vast a future.” 


The fourth edition (revised and augmented,) of Professor Tyndall’s « Sound ” has 
appeared in England. A literary club in London of twenty-one members 
answers to the quaint title of «« The Sette of Odd Volumes.” Mr. Francis Galton’s 
new book, “Inquiries into Human Faculty and Development,” is announced. 
A subscription book, containing biographical sketches of noted literary women, is in 
preparation. The list of the authorities quoted in H. H. Bancroft’s “ History of 
Mexico” (Vol. IV. of his “ History of the Pacific States”), covers ninety-two pages, 
giving over three thousand references. 





























Charles] Scribner’s Sons have in press a series of lectures which the late Sidney 
Lanier had prepared and delivered, a short time before his death, on “ The English 
Novel and the Principle of Its Development,” a part of his regular course on English 
literature addressed to the students of the John Hopkins University. They were left 
complete, and only the slightest textual revision was necessary for final printing in book- 
form. 














April 14th, 1883.] 


Under the title of «* Methodism and Literature,” F. A. Archibald has edited a vol- 
ume containing the following papers: “The Methodist Book Concern,” by Sanford 
Hunt; ‘ Circulation of Our Literature,” by J. M. Walden; « What We Read and What 
We Should Read,” by Rev. N. B.C. Love; “ Pernicious Literature,” by James M. 
Freeman; “The Evils of Indiscriminate Novel-Reading,” by Ross C. Houghton; 
‘“‘ Methodist Biographical Literature,” by W. B. Watkins; “ Historical Literature of 
Methodism,” by Francis S. Hoyt; “ The Literature of Bible Study ;” « Theological and 
Doctrinal Literature ;” “ Our Sunday-School Helps,” by Newman S. Albright, etc., etc. 
The catalogue of books covers nearly one hundred pages, and contains works of his- 
tory, travel, poetry, fiction, religious works, Bible helps, etc., selected from the publica- 
. tions of our best publishers. (Walden & Stowe.) 


Mr. S. S. Cox’s « Why We Laugh” has been brought out in Harper’s “ Franklin 
Square Library.” The eleventh of Mr. W. M. Griswold’s Q. P. Indexes (Bangor, 
Maine), is «A General Index to the Contemporary Review, the Fortnightly Review 
and the Vineteenth Century,” filling thirty-six pages, and covering the years 1865-82. 
--——A reprint of Bishop Thirlwall’s « Letters to a Friend ” will shortly be brought 
out by Roberts Brothers. Their edition of « Living English Poets” will be published 
almost immediately. Professor J. S. Blackie has selected, translated, and is about to 
publish, a volume which he entitles “The Wisdom of Goethe.” The International 
Literary Congress will meet in September of this year, at Amsterdam. The Congress 
of Orientalists will meet at the same time, at Leyden. 











Mr. George W. Cable will soon give a series of readings from his books in New 
York —Mr. Henry James’s play (‘ Daisy Miller,”) was declined by the Mad- 
ison Square Theatre, New York, not, it is stated, because of any want of dramatic 
power, but because it was entirely too long for stage representation. —The Puritan 
authorities of colonial New England are treated without much respectful ceremony by 
Mr. R. P. Hallowell in his forthcoming volume on “The Quaker Invasion of Massa- 
chusetts.”” —Mr. Aldrich’s book, « From Ponkapog to Pesth,” will appear this month. 
This is the long-promised collection of his shorter prose writings which have appeared 
from time to time in the magazines. 











Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish “Outlines of the Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States,” by Luther H. Riter. This work is on a different plan from 
any of the histories, commentaries or text-books now before the public. In Part L., it 
gives a brief sketch of the government of the colonies, and the text of one of each of 
the three kinds of colonial charters, in order to show the basis of our form of govern- 
ment. In these outlines are found the causes which led to the formation of the Consti- 
tution. In Part II., the Constitution is given and treated in detail, and the nature and 
object of each clause explained in a simple manner. Part III. narrates concisely the 
origin and growth of political parties, and traces the outlines of Constitutional and 
party questions. 


Mr. George Parsons Lathrop is hard at work on a new novel, “ Newport,” which 
will run through a half-dozen numbers of 7ie Atlanéic, beginning in July. It is, as its 
name implies, a sketch of life and society in the old Rhode Island capital. Mr. Lath- 
rop proposes, it is stated, to make New York his permanent abiding-place. 


The Universal Gazette of Munich publishes an essay by Professor Sattler, who 
endeavors to prove that there is an error in the date of the Christian era, and that the 
year 1883 ought to be corrected to 1888. —The fifth and concluding portion of the 
Sunderland Library, lately sold in London, contained under “ Virgil” no less than one 
hundred and seventy-three entries, including a vellum copy of the first « Virgil ” with 
a date, printed at Venice, by Vindelin de Spira, in 1470. Mr. Wilkie Collins has 
finished his long-announced novel, and it will be published next month. It is chiefly 
remarkable for a strong study of a vivisectionist of the most cold-blooded type, 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner begins his duties as editor of «The Drawer” in /arper’s 
Monthly with the May number. The late Mr. W. A. Seaver had charge of this popular 
department of the magazine for many years. 











Messrs. Edward Stern & Co. will shortly publish an article by Mr. Hyman Polock 
Rosenbach, on “ The Jews in Philadelphia, Prior to 1800.” This is the first work on 
this subject ever printed. ‘There will be only two hundred and fifty numbered copies 
issued, and they will be on large paper. 


The Illustrated World is the title of a new weekly publication projected by Mr. 
James Elverson, Philadelphia, the first number of which, dated April 14th, has just 
reached us. This is a publication of higher rank than Mr. Elverson’s other periodical 
enterprises,— Golden Days and Saturday Night. ‘There.is an evident purpose in it 
to give Philadelphia a replica of Harpers Weekly. The Ilustrated World resembles 
that favorite journal in form and elegance of make-up. Of pictures, indeed, there are 
rather too many in this first number; but picture-making, by the manifold “ processes ” 
of modern days, is so simple a business’that an illustrated journal by no means neces- 
sarily implies original work. There will be every disposition to encourage Mr. Elver- 
son’s latest project; and, if the promises of the salutatory are kept, 7he //lustrated 
World will be an addition to the store of good reading. But the standard there must 
be high, if we are to have another Harfer’s, and for the sake of having it so fewer 
pictures of the kind here shown might be given. 


ART NOTES. 

HE principal articles in 7he Portfolio for March are “ The Destruction of Cairo,” 
“Benozzo Gozzoli,” by Julia Cartright, and the third number of Mr. Hamerton’s 
Paris series. This section is entitled « A Voyage Around the Island,” and it is a fasci- 
nating piece of description. The « Art Chronicle” for the month is as full and satisfying 
as usual. There are three fine etchings in the number,—* The Prodigal Son,” by W. 
Strang; «* A Lowland Brook,” fac-simile of charcoal drawing, by Allonge ; and « Bath- 
ing Horses in the Seine,” by G. P. J, Hood. The last-named plate accompanies the 
Paris article. A number of wood-cuts also illustrates Mr. Hamerton’s paper, as well as 
some of the other contents; and the issue, altogether, is very varied and attractive. It 
is already evident that Mr. Hamerton will make of his “ Paris” one of his keenest and 

most elaborate critical studies. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 


The balloting for the jury of painters for the approaching Sa/on shows some curious 
results. Bougereau heads the roll of the successful forty with 990 votes. Six other 
painters obtained more than 900, in this order: Harpignies, Henner, J. P. Laurens, 
Humbert, Busson, Lefebre and Tony Robert-Fleury. Puvis de Chayannes is twelfth, 
with 849 votes; Bonnat nineteenth, with 756; Baudry twenty-seventh, with 684; 
Detaille thirty-third, with 621; and Cabanel thirty-seventh, with 560. Carolus Duran, 
Jules Breton, Gérdme and Bastien Lepage are among the unsuccessful candidates. All 
this goes to show that the painters who collect pupils around them, and give their name 
to large a¢eliers, are more popular than more eminent artists who make no fuss in the 
world. That M. Harpignies, however, who, in the laureate’s words, is “but a land- 
scape painter,” though a very good one, should stand second on the list, is rather un- 
accountable upon any theory of popularity. 
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Recent Paris prices for old masters are: Kozer van der Weyden, “St. John,’ 8,500 
francs; ‘The Virgin and the Holy Woman,” 9,500 francs, and “ Christ and the 
Blessed,” 9,800 francs; Philip Wouvermanns, “ Soldiers on a Journey,” 5,300 francs ; 
Govert Camphuysen, “ Halt of the Hunt,” 6,700; Boucher, «* Le Cours d’Eau,” 5,000 
francs, and “ The Washerwoman,” 3,300 francs; Goya, “ Portrait of a Woman,” 4,100 
francs; Greuze, “ La Petite Bondeuse,” 3,000 francs; Pieter de Hooch, « The Nurse,” 
5,000 francs; Hubert Robert, « Les Cascatelles de Tivoli et le Jet d’ Eau,” a view taken 
at Saint-Cloud, 7,000 francs; Solomon Ruysdael, « The Attack of the Bridge,” 4,100 
francs; Jan Steen, “The Marriage of Cana,” 4,400 francs; and Gerard Terburg, “ The 
Painter’s Family,” 4,500 francs. 


Though the 7rix de Sévres was awarded to Joseph Cheret, the Government decided, 
as the project of Louis Carrier Belleuse had such fine qualities, to buy it. The 
town of Nice has bought, for its municipal museum, Luminais’s picture, “ Pendant la 
Guerre,” which was in the last Se/on. A great loan collection of Indian jewelry, 
to which the native princes will be asked to contribute, will be one of the features of 
the international exhibition at Calcutta. 








Among the pictures sent to the Sa/ov are: P. J. Clay,“ Zierikzee, Isle of Schouwen ” 
(Zeeland), and “ Interior of the Port of Ostend ;” Aug. Haghborg, « At the Cemetery of 
Fourville’? (Manche); Georges Rochegrosse, “The Death of Astyanax ;” Elie De- 
launey, “ A Scene from the Metamorphoses of Ovid;” G. Boulanger, “ The Spring ;” 
Armand Dumaresq, “ The Battle of Baupaume,” « Chacun Son Tour,” and an etching 
of the only known portrait of Vasco de Gama, which is in the Lisbon Museum; M. 
Lobrichon, two life-sized portraits of babies; M. Jourdan, “Charmeuse d’Enfants ;” 
Ulysse Baton, “ The Departure of the Fishers ;’’ M. Mosler, “The Morning of the 
Wedding,” a Breton scene; M. Munkaczy, “ Jesus Crucified Between Two Thieves ;” 
M. Cazin, “Judith,” a decorative panel; and James Bertrand, “ Sirens,” and “The 
Last Day of Charlotte Corday.” 


Elihu Vedder leaves America, this week, for his Roman studio. Mr. George 
I. Seney has, it is said, given ten thousand dollars to the Brooklyn Art Association. 
The attendance at the New York Academy Exhibition, during its first week, 
was excellent; over twenty-five hundred single admission tickets were sold. We may 
note, also, that the sales during the first week for sixty five works amounted, according 
to catalogue prices, to twenty-two thousand dollars. This is a very good showing. 
Mr. N. Willard, of Boston, is to paint a portrait of William M. Evarts. 
The circulars of the American committee for the Munich International Art Exhibition, 
are out. The dates are as already mentioned. Mr. W. H. Hilliard, of Boston, is 
to take a class of lady pupils to Brittany, to sketch for the summer. 

















The New York Life Insurance Company has brought out a large and carefully- 
prepared plate, giving the genealogy of the Washington family and /ac-similes of 
certain old brasses yet extant in English churches, commemorative of Lawrence and 
Elizabeth Washington, ancestors of the American patriot, and dating from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. With the same plate are combined facts relating to the origin 
of the American flag, and the entire undertaking shows diligence and love of anti- 
quarian study. 


Baron Davillier is said to have left by will the greater part of his collection to the 
Louvre. It comprises arms, sculptured furniture, Moorish ceramics, jewels, etc. Since 
the Sauvagot legacy, the Louvre has never received such a valuable donation. 
Tableaux vivants from Raphael’s works were among the chief features of the Raphael 
commemoration at Rome on the 28th ult.,—the painter’s four hundredth birthday. 
They were carried out by artists, and comprised Raphael’s “ Parnassus,” “ ‘The School 
of Athens,” and the “ Fire at Borgo.” 





The statue of Lord Beaconsfield in London will be unveiled by Sir Stafford North- 
cote on Thursday of next week, the anniversary of the famous leader’s death. 
Eugene Delacroix’s great picture, “« The Shipwreck of Don Juan,” the presentation of 
which by Madame Moreau to the Louvre has been noted, was given on the express 
condition that her husband’s name be retained on the frame, and that the picture be 
not hung among the modern works upstairs. This magnificent work of art was first 
exhibited in the S#/oz of 1841, and later on at the exhibition of 1855. Almost 
the only really fine monument to Wellington was erected by his tenants. It stands 
near the London entrance to his old Hampshire home, and is of bronze, nearly nine 
feet high, representing him in the field-marshal’s uniform. 








The Narischkine collection of ancient and modern paintings was sold this week in 
Paris, under the management of Messrs. Chevalier, Pillet and Petit. The collection 
comprised eighty-five works, and realized 1,072,820 francs. The following pictures 
brought the highest prices: Troyon, “ Landscape and Cattle,” 80,000 francs; Troyon, 
“ Going to Market,” 42,500 francs; Defregger, «« The Dance,” 48,c00 francs; Decamps, 
“ Street Scene, Italy,” 48,000 francs; Decamps, “ Environs of Smyrna,” 36,100 francs ; 
Rousseau, small landscape, 29,200 francs; De Hooch “A Consultation,” 160,coo 
francs; Albert Diirer, portrait, 78,000; Wouvermanns, “ Hay Harvest,” 53,000 francs ; 
Rubens, “Study of Negro. Heads,” 55,000 francs; Terburg, “* Lady Tasting Wine,” 
51,050 francs; Gerard Douw, “A Fishwoman,” 50,000 francs; Rembrandt, “ Head 
of an Old Lady,” 51,000 francs; Fragonard, “ Eternal Vows of Love,” 42,000 francs; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “Portrait of Miss Clarke,” 18,1co francs; Van der Velde, 
«‘ Hunting Scene,” 21,000 francs; Ostade, “ Head of an Old Woman,” 15,910 francs ; 
Knaus, “Childhood,” 48,000 francs. All the principal pictures were secured by French 
amateurs. 


One of the pleasantest pieces of Italian news is that relating to the Corsini Palace 
in Rome. The Government decided to purchase it and make of ita palazzo delle 
scienze,—a sort of Roman Somerset House. Depretis, with the Minister of Education, 
Torlonia (the Roman syndic), the presidents of the /é#cez and other scientific societies, 
met with Prince Corsini to complete the contract. The terms included the palace, 
with all the land adjoining as far as the* Janiculum, the price paid being $625,000, 
After the papers had been signed, the Prince informed the assembled parties that he 
made a gift to the new establishment of the Corsinian library and gallery of pictures, 
both of great value. 








AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

T the meeting of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia on the 

5th inst., Dr. D. G. Brinton presented some observations on “ Current American 
Bibliography.” He remarked as one of the most noteworthy of recent works in this 
department a volume issued in Santiago de Chile, last summer, by Don Diego Barros 
Arana, with the title (translated,) “ Bibliography of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Works on the History, Geography and Literature of America.” In this the author 
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traces to their writers five hundred and seven works issued between 1493 and 1876, 
and adds copious and instructive notes. Dr. Brinton also highly complimented the 
priced sale-catalogue, ‘ Bibliotheca Americana,” issued by Robert Clarke & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, and containing no less than 6,589 titles. Mr. Clarke, himself, is a well-known 
enthusiastic collector of Americana. : 

In a narrower field, it may be mentioned that that distinguished writer on early 
American history, Mr. Henry Harrisse, has added a most complete bibliography of the 
subject to his recently published life of John and Sebastian Cabot. 

An agreeably written, but not very accurate or exhaustive, sketch of books and 
authors on the native language of Spanish America, has appeared from the pen of Dr. 
Felix C. Y. Sobron. He gives some extended notices of several rare volumes. 

All interested in this subject know of the late Mr. Joseph Sabin’s gigantic under- 
taking of a complete American bibliography. The first part was issued in 1867, and the 
eightieth, which is dated 1881, brings it into the letter « P,” and up to the enormous num- 
ber of 58,796 titles. About one-third of the work had not seen the light at the time of 
the diligent compiler’s death ; but his son, in New York, states in a recent letter that 
the whole manuscript is in his hands, and that its prompt publication will ensue, if suffi- 
cient financial encouragement is offered. 

Another work of very great interest, which is in process of publication, is a ‘“ Bibli- 
ography of North American Linguistics,” prepared by Mr. James C., Pilling, of the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. It is an author’s catalogue, and will contain a 
list of all publications in or relating to the languages of the Indians of North America. 
It is the intention to make it as complete and thorough as possible, and in the course of 
his work Mr. Pilling has visited all the larger libraries of the East, and he has now 
started for the Pacific Coast with a like intention. The missions along the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa rivers have also been visited by Mr. Pilling, and full notes made of the 
manuscripts held at these places. Five hundred and twelve pages of the bibliography 
are in type, covering “ Abbott ”— Moran ” (2,629 titles). New material is being con. 
stantly gathered, and an appendix will be necessary, and it is supposed that it will 
finally make one thousand pages of print. 

As a model of this kind of bibliographical work, although not of very recent issue, 
should be named with special emphasis Julius Platzmann’s description of his collection 
of « American Grammars, Dictionaries, Catechisms, Etc.” It covers only thirty-eight 
pages and ninety-seven titles, but for critical collation and instructive notes it is a 
sample of just what such works should be. 

Of works in this branch entirely in manuscript, Dr. Brinton mentioned that he had 
in his possession two; the one, a very extensive “ Bibliotheca Mexicana,” compiled by 
the late Dr. C. H. Berendt, about 1865-70; the second, a catalogue raisonnée, pre- 
pared by himself, of the linguistic and historical collection, chiefly relating to Central 
America, left by Dr. Berendt at the time of his death. Either of these manuscripts 
will be at the service of any scholar who would care to visit the speaker’s residence 
to consult them there. 

SCIENCE. 

FLOWER-VISITING INSECTS AND FLOWER COLORATION.—That insects show a pre- 
ference for flowers of a certain color,—a preference that in some cases is so decided as 
to amount to an almost total exclusion from their visits of such flowers as do not par- 
take of their choice,—is a matter that has been placed beyond doubt by the observations 
of Sir John Lubbock, Hermann Miller, and other scientific investigators. Thus, it has 
been shown that the bee’s favorite color is blue, and that in the region of the Alps this 
insect shows a marked partiality toward the yellow (as over white,) flowers. More 
than this, it is known that certain insects show a remarkable constancy in their rever- 
sion to a given species of flower, and seemingly to the exclusion of all other species. 
While the facts as stated are beyond question, the causes underlying them are in great 
part, if not entirely, unknown. Some interesting data bearing on this subject are 
given in two communications recently (March 1st,) made before the Linnzan Society 
of London,—the one by Alfred W. Bennett, the well-known botanist, on “* The Con- 
stancy of Insects in Their Visits to Flowers;” and the other, “On the Methodic 
Habits of Insects When Visiting Flowers,” by R. M. Christy. In the first of these 
papers, Mr. Bennett shows that butterflies, as a rule, exhibit but little constancy in 
their visits; nor do they manifest so decided a preference in their choice of colors as 
many other insects. The Diptera (or two-winged insects, to which the fly and mos- 
quite belong,) exhibit greater constancy, though by no means absolute. The bee, 
among the Hymenoptera, especially the hive-bee, manifests much greater constancy. 
These observations are strikingly confirmed by those of Mr. Christy, who states that 
butterflies generally wander aimlessly in their flight, although certain forms, as the 
Fritillarias, are fairly methodical in their habit; and, again, that bees decidedly and 
with intent confine their successive visits to the same species of flowers. As respects 
preference for particular colors, Mr. Bennett notes, that, of such cases as'‘came under 
his observation, 70 visits among the butterflies were made to red or pink flowers, 5 to 
blue, 15 to yellow, and 5 to white; the Dipéera paid 9 visits to red or pink, 8 to yel- 
low, and 20 to white; while the Hymenoptera, bees and others, alighted 303 times on 
red and pink flowers, 126 on blue, 11 on yellow, and 17 on white flowers. Of 55 
humble-bees watched by Mr. Christy, 26 (of which 12 were methodic in their habits,) 
visited blue flowers; 13, white; 11, yellow; and 28 (of which only 7 appeared to be 
methodic), red flowers. Mr. Christy concludes that it is not merely by color that in- 
sects are guided in their search for flowers of a given species, but that odor probably in 
a measure also contributes toward the discrimination. [The observations here re- 
corded do not appear to take cognizance of the numerical relations which the various 
colored flowers hold toward each other,—a factor of too great importance to be lost 
sight of. ] 





AzTEC Music.—At the last meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of this 
city, Mr. H. T. Cresson described and exhibited certain Aztec musical instruments— 
flageolets and whistles, or “ pitch-pipes,” of terra cotta,—which illustrated some im- 
portant points connected with the music of this ancient people, and threw considerable 
doubt upon the conclusions as to the development of the art that had been reached by 
other investigators of the subject. While, as it is contended by most authorities, the 
music of barbarians and semi-civilized people is confined to the so-called pentatonic 
scale, in which the fourth and seventh tones of the scale, as known to us, are wanting, 
it is found, in the case of the flageolets here referred to, that by stopping the bell with 
the finger the natural could be lowered a full tone, and that from this tonic tone ob- 
tained the octave could be produced, with the fourth and seventh notes of the existing 
scale. Of the flageolets, some five in number, two stand in the key of C natural, and 
one each respectively in the keys of B natural, B flat, and F sharp. The interpretation 
of the notes of the B flat flageolet, as compared with the Boehm flute, as well as the 
verification of the fourth and seventh intervals, together with the facile production of 
the full diatonic and chromatic scales, was beautifully effected by Professor J. S. Cox, 
the well-known flute soloist. The speaker, in continuation of the subject, further 
demonstrated (in conjunction with Mr. Cox,) that in the case of the whistles, or “ pitch- 
pipes,” a full octave could be obtained thereon, together with the ninth, eleventh and 
twelfth, the tenth note, in the present instance, being absent. From the facts here 
stated, the perfection of the instruments, the regular gradations of the various tones, 
and the occurrence of absolute duplicates in sound of several of the instruments in 
question, it was argued that the Aztecs were well advanced in the science of music, 
and were, without doubt, possessed of far superior musical attainments than had hitherto 
been attributed to them. 


ORIGIN OF CULTIVAIED PLANTs.—In his recently published work on this subject, 
the venerable Swiss botanist, De Candolle, furnishes some very interesting data 
respecting the origin of some of our most important cultivated plants. The turnip and 
rape-seed are stated to have originated in Northern Europe; the cabbage is indigenous 
to the West of the same continent, where its wild stock is still to be met with. West- 
ern Asia has yielded the onion, quince and almond,—the last very characteristic, at 
the present day, of the flora of the Mediterranean countries. The same region has 
also yielded the vine, the uses of which were introduced into foreign countries by the 
Aryan and Semitic races (not reaching China, however, before the second century 
B.C.). The primitive home of the olive appears to have been the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean, where the Greeks first became acquainted with its qualities, and 
by whom a knowledge of the same was transmitted to the Romans. As to the origin 
of hemp and modern flax, there can be no doubt that both these plants were introduced 
into Europe from Western Asia, or from the region of the Caspian Sea, the intro- 
duction of the former dating back to about the middle of the sixteenth century B. C. 
A variety of flax (sub-perennial,) appears to have been used by the inhabitants of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings, as is attested by the remains found there. All the various kinds 
of wheat are considered by M. de Candolle to be derivatives of the small-grained form 
found in the most ancient of these lake-dwellings, the wild stock of which probably 
originated in Mesopotamia, where it may still exist. Barley was likewise known to 
the ancient Swiss, one of the forms cultivated by that people now growing spon- 
taneously in the are included between the Red and Caspian seas. Rye and oats both 
probably have their home in Southeastern Europe; their introduction into the West 
does not appear to have taken place prior to the Bronze Age, and in the case of the 
former possibly not till after that period. The common bean, which no longer exists 
in a wild state, seems to have originated in the region south of the Caspian Sea, 
whence it was introduced into Europe by the Aryans. 


Nores.—The fine dust which on the 26th of February last was discovered as over- 
lying in places the snow in Trondhjem Amt (the District of Drontheim), in Northern 
Norway, and which, conformably to the phenomena of dust-showers which followed the 
volcanic outbreak of 1876, were considered to be indicative ef a recent volcanic erup- 
tion in Iceland, has been shown by Dr. Reusch, of the mineralogical faculty of the 
University of Christiania, not to be of eruptive origin, but to consist of common sand, 
fine stones, quartz, hornblende and talc, with which were also associated fine particles 
of vegetable matter. But, while the volcanic origin of this dust has been disproved, 
the phenomenon is nevertheless a remarkable one; indeed, the more remarkable, con- 
sidering that the country over which the dust particles were deposited, covering an ex- 
tent of several degrees, had been for months covered with a deep mantle of snow. 

The exact number of estimated species of flowering plants recognized by Bent- 
ham and Hooker in their recently completed “ Genera Plantarum,” to which reference 
was made in a recent issue, is 97,205, distributed into exactly 200 orders and 7,569 
genera. Of this number, the Polyfetale and Gamopetale represent an almost identical 
development of genera,—2,610 in the one case and 2,619 in the other; and they like- 
wise comprise approximately the same number of species,—31,874 and 34,556, re- 
spectively. The estimated number of species of orchidaceous plants is given at 5,000; 
of the liliaceous, 2,100; palms, 1,100; grasses, 3,200; and sedges, 2,000. The figures 
here stated, as well as those for several of the other families, are considerably below 
those furnished by certain « specialist’ botanists. ‘Thus, according to some authors, the 
orchids alone are believed to include fully ten thousand species, if not considerably 
more; and, indeed, Dr. Reichenbach has himself described, independently of varieties, 
probably no less than three thousand species! And so, again, with the roses, of which 
Gandoger pretends to recognize no less than 4,276 species in Eur-Asia alone. 
Nathorst and De Geer, the scientific commanders of the Swedish Arctic expedition of 
the summer of 1882, furnish some interesting details concerning the geography and 
geology of Spitzbergen. From the observations of these naturalists, it would appear 
that this island, which is now removed by a shortish distance of four hundred and twenty 
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miles from the continental coast line, was for some time after the close of the glacial 
period still united with the Scandinavian mainland, as is evinced by the number of 
characteristic organic forms, both animal and vegetable, which in identical or closely- 
related species unite the faunas and floras of the two regions. On no hypothesis but 
that of migration or dispersion over ¢erra firma, or at a time when land connection be- 
tween the island and maunland still existed, could the island, as is contended, have 
been invaded by such continental animal and vegetable forms as are now to be met 
there. Indications of the existence at this period of a climate considerably milder than 
that of the present day, are afforded by the remains of certain organisms which no 
longer inhabit the same region, but which are to be met with in the regions further to 
the south. A. H. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

—Captain Martin, with two companies, has started in pursuit of a small band of In- 
dians making forthe Burrow Mountains. General Crook will make an aggressive cam- 
paign in Arizona, with a view of carrying out Secretary Teller’s idea of “wiping out 
the entire band.” The Chiricahua hostiles are supposed to be scattered through the 
Chiricahua Mountains in Arizona. 


—A message received from Europe at the Harvard College Observatory announces 
that the object discovered by Dr. Hartwig is not Arrest’s comet, but a new nebula. 


—A reunion of the Reorganized Church of Mormons was begun at the 7th inst., 
at Kirtland, Ohio, Joseph Smith, Jr., opening the services. About three hundred 
members were present. ‘This branch of the Church of Latter-Day Saints repudiates 
polygamy. Rev. Z. H. Gurley, of Washington, made an address, in which he said: 
«« We hope the Government will draw a distinction between the Reorganized Church 
of Latter-Day Saints and those Latter-Day devils at Utah.” 


—Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, on the 7th inst., issued his proclamation in 
reference to the forfeiture of the charters of corporations which fail to comply with the 
provisions of the Act of 1879. They are given thirty days from the date of the procla- 
mation in which to comply with the law. 


—Mr. Daggett, United States Minister at Honolulu, says that after thorough inves- 
tigation he is satisfied that there is no foundation for the report that Chinese sugars are 
being imported to Honolulu, and thence reshipped to the United States as Hawaiian 
sugars, which pay no duty. 


—The Union Pacific Railroad has reduced its tariff on emigrant movables and stock, 
from the Missouri River to the principal points in Utah, Idaho and Montana, twenty-five 
to fifty per cent. 


—In the Senate of New York, on the 7th inst., the bill to prevent Passion play per- 
formances was reported favorably from the judiciary committee, with its title amended 
so as to omit the words, “Saviour of Mankind.” ‘The title now reads: “An act to 
prevent any attempt to personate or represent any being recognized as a divinity in the 
Old or New Testament, in any exhibition, show, play, dramatic or other theatrical per- 
formance. 


—President Arthur and party arrived at Sanford, Florida, on Saturday afternoon, 
the 7th inst., after a river journey of seventeen hours from Jacksonville. The party 
went to Kissimee City, and thence up the Kissimee to Gardner’s Island, where they 
are camped, “ beyond easy telegraphic communication.” 


—A census of Richmond, Virginia, just completed by the police of that city, shows 
a population of 70,684. The United States census of 1880 gave Richmond a popula- 
tion of 63,600. 


—A banquet was given by the Corporation of Civil Engineers at London, last 
Saturday evening. Mr. James Russell Lowell, the United States Minister, was among 
the guests, and replied to the toast to ‘Our Visitors.” In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Lowell said: “A more important function of diplomacy is to maintain good 
humor, good-will and an understanding between nations. In the way we look at 
certain fundamental questions, there is very little difference between the views of an 
Englishman and those of an American. Though I may not venture to allude to deli- 
cate topics, I can say that no American, any more than an Englishman, believes that 
assassination is war, or that dynamite is the raw material of policy.” Mr. Lowell’s 
remarks were received with cheers. 


—The Supreme Court of the United States, on the 9th inst., rendered a decision in 
the case of the Cook County National Bank of Illinois against A. A. Burley, receiver, 
which is of general importance. The Court decides, in substance, that the United 
Statés are not a preferred creditor in a proceeding against an insolvent debtor. 


—Five steamers, each with a large number of passengers, arrived at Victoria, British 
Columbia, during the month. The immigrants have no difficulty in finding employment. 
Two thousand Chinese will shortly arrive from Hong-Kong. They were engaged to 
work on the railway before the contractors knew that white labor could be procured. 


; —The bill to amend the law in regard to explosives was introduced in the House 

of Commons, on the 9th inst., by Sir William Harcourt, and read a first time. The 
bill was then taken up in committee of the whole. It passed through the committee 
without being altered. Progress was then reported, amid cheers, and the bill passed 
its third reading, and was immediately sent to the House of Lords, where it was 
adopted without delay. The royal assent was received on the Ioth inst., when the act 
became a law. 


—The Secretary of the Treasury has decided to grant a request of the Hawaiian 
Government for the coinage of its silver money in the United States mints. The coin- 
age will be done at San Francisco, and the dies probably made in the Philadelphia 
Mint. The Hawaiian silver coins are of the denominations of one dollar, half a dollar, 
quarter of a dollar and eighth of a dollar. 


—Thomes H. Blythe has died in San Francisco, leaving an estate of four million 
dollars. No will has been found, and three different women have put in claims, each 
asserting that she is decedent’s widow. 


—The New York board of aldermen, on the Ioth inst., by a vote of fifteen to five, 
passed an ordinance granting permission to the electric-light companies to lay their 
wires under the streets. 


—Brigadier-General Joseph K. Barnes, late Surgeon-General, U. S. A., (retired 
since November, 1882,) died in Washington, on the 6th inst., aged 66. Louis 
Veuillot, the Ultramontane leader, and editor of the Paris Z’ Univers, died, on the 7th 
inst., in Paris, aged 70. Buenaventura Baez, ex-President of San Domingo, died 
recently (death reported on the rith inst.), at Mazaguey, Puerto Rico, aged 63. 














—The libel suit of Professor Maclean, of the Medical Department of the Michi- 
gan University, against James E. Scripps, editor and principal proprietor of the Zven- 
ing News of Detroit, was ended, on the toth inst., by a verdict of twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the plaintiff. 


—The saloon-keepers of St. Louis are preparing to contest the high-license law 
passed by the last Legislature of Missouri. 


—In the Superior Court in Chicago, on the 1oth inst., an action of breach of promise 
was brought by Fannie Austin, “a comely colored woman,” against Robert Little, “a 
good-looking Englishman,” in which ten thousand dollars damages are claimed. 


—EE es 
DRIFT. 
—Leaving entirely out of the account the (more or less,) “justifiable homicides,” 
Chicago has had since the New Year’s Day of 1881 sixty-nine undoubted murders. 
Only one of the sixty-nine murderers has been hanged. Seven died of wounds or 
took their own lives. Seyen are still at large in unknown parts. A fourth of the 
whole number never got further on the way to the gallows than the grand jury room. 
Rather less than a fourth are in prison,—most of them, the Chicago 77mes says, for 
short terms. While rum is credited with twenty-two of these murders, we are told 
that twenty-seven were committed by men who were in their sober senses at the time, 
as far as drink goes. 


— Mr. Edward Atkinson says that it takes ten thousand men, women and children to 
make the cotton cloth, the use of which is now enjoyed by the people of the United 
States, who are the best clothed people in the world. If those who did this work 
were obliged to use machinery no more effective than the spinning-wheel or hand 
loom, it would require, he computes, sixteen million persons, continuously employed 
ten hours a day, to do the necessary work. 


—A remarkable contribution to the literature of college boating contests has lately 
been made in England, by the publication of a “ Record of the University Boat-Race, 
1829-80, and of the Commemoration Dinner, 1881.” In 1881, there was held in Lon- 
don a university boat-race commemoration dinner, to which all living who had rowed 
in the Oxford-Cambridge race, since the first one in 1829, were invited. In all, the 
oars and coxswains numbered four hundred and eighty-five, of whom eighty-one were 
dead and thirty-four were abroad at the date of the dinner. Of the three hundred and 
seventy survivors residing in Great Brita, two hundred were present. Two of the 
number, who acted as secretaries, have edited a complete account of the affair, with 
very interesting statistics of the race and of the crews. The proportion of deaths 
among them is found to be below the average death-rate. Of the crews in 1829, five 
Oxford and three Cambridge men survive. Those two crews have furnished the Eng- 
lish Church two bishops, three deans anda prebendary. Of the four hundred and 
eighty-five oars, one hundred and seventy-three have taken orders in the Church and 
five have become bishops ; seventy-eight chose the legal profession, of whom sixty-three 
became barristers. Lord Justice Brett, Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Chitty 
pulled in the university crews. Mr. Waddington, ex-Premier of France, rowed in 1849, 
and Dr. Hornby, head-master of Eton, in the same year. The Rev. H. Kynoston, 
head-master of Cheltenham, pulled in 1856 and 1857. Mr. W. Spottiswoode, president 
of the Royal Society, rowed in 1844; and the list is well filled with names of men 
who have since distinguished themselves in the intellectual competitions of the nation. 


—FEvery State in the Union, except Florida, ha: now taken advantage of the Act of 
1862 granting lands to aid in the establishment of schools for agicultural or mechanical 
instruction. The amount of land thus appropriated is 9,600,000 acres ; and this gener- 
ous endowment has been very largely increased by gifts from various States and indi- 
viduals. It is almost certain that in time many of these colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts will become strong and wealthy institutions, In many of them, women are 
admitted under the same conditions as men. In Kansas, they are taught household 
hygiene, and receive practical instruction in the kitchen and the dairy. In Iowa, they 
are trained to nurse the sick. In the State College of Illinois, they study the science of 
food and diet; they are also trained in nursing, and in household esthetics and home 
architecture. The value of such a technical training as is here indicated can hardly be 
overestimated. The decadence of the apprentice system in this country has been a 
serious evil, and it may be that the schools of the future will do thoroughly what at best 
was only imperfectly accomplished under the old system. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn, although in apparently such 
good luck with its Marquand legacy, wherewith a building is to be erected, has a heavy 
work before it. One of the conditions of the legacy is that the brethren are to raise 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars for an endowment, the interest of which is to 
provide for the running expenses of the concern. There are some wealthy men on the 
board and in its circle of friends, and there are several conditional subscriptions made 
by them. But the whole board and all the membership will have to exert themselves 
to an unheard-of degree, if they would raise the large sum now called for. They have 
a year in which to do it. 


-—The method of Mr. Green, of Worcester, Mass., of making the public library a 
help to the schools, by what might be called a course of library lectures, is slowly 
spreading. Some small libraries, then Cincinnati, and now Chicago, have adopted it. 
At Chicago, the teachers have fallen in with it readily, and the Saturday mornings 
have been engaged for weeks ahead. No doubt, it will become more and more com- 
mon, and will succeed wherever the librarian has the faculty of catching the attention 
of young people. It is an increase of his work,—one more added to the long list of 
qualifications of the perfect librarian, which is already sufficient to make a bold man 
hesitate before accepting the place. Knowledge of all languages, familiarity with all 
sciences, a natural aptitude for classifying, familiarity with and manual skill in all the 
book-preserving arts, perfect command of temper with the impértinent and overbearing, 
unwearied patience with the stupid, and the ignorant, and the scatterbrained, quick- 
ness of thought to be able to answer the man who has not a minute to spare, plodding 
perseverance in the service of those who are searching for a needle in a haystack,— 
these qualities have always been expected of him. Now, it seems, he is to add to his 
learning the power to impart it, and not only to be able to help those who want to 
know, but to instill the very desire for knowledge. It it not everyone who can do 
this. 


—Rev. W. S. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York, says: 
“ Money is God’s gift; but it should not be the simple test of the right to worship God 
in God’s house. I have seen a poor man enter God’s house for worship, and a police- 
man in uniform go to him to warn him that he was out of place. I knew a woman, 
formerly a wealthy member of a church, who lost her property, took cheaper and 
cheaper pews, until she could no longer afford to rent one, who appealed to her pastor, 
and was told by him with tears that she could no longer attend the services, because 
there were no free pews,—that the pew system prevailed in the church.” 
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—Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes from London that “there have already been 
some consultations looking toward the erection of a memorial statue of Emerson beside 
that of Carlyle, on the Thames, at Chelsea. Since Professor Tyndall, at the unveiling 
of Boehm’s statue of Carlyle, expressed the hope that some day one of Emerson might 
stand beside it, he has (so he tells me,) received many communications on the subject. 
Persons of the highest rank, persons of the humblest, are equally interested in this idea. 
It is probable that the publication of this Carlyle-Emerson correspondence will give an 
impulse to the project. Professors in various universities—notably, Nicol of Glasgow, 
author of the recent able book on American literature,—have signified their willingness 
to work for that end.” 


—The presence of Dr. Struve in this country is interesting for several reasons. Of 
the great scholars produced by Russia, Dr. Struve is probably the first to visit the 
United States, and he has come to test an astronomical glass recently finished by Alvan 
Clark & Sons for the Nicolai Observatory, in Pulkova. The order for this glass, which 
measures thirty inches in diameter, was placed here, because no such work could be 
done by the best opticians of Europe. Dr. Struve, the eminent son of a very eminent 
scholar, represents those achievements in which the Russians excel. He speaks sev- 
eral languages,—a rare achievement, popular impressions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. He is an eminent geometer and a great mathematician. 


—The English Mark Lane Express (agricultural,) says: “The past winter has 
been most disastrous. The general outlook is more gloomy than for years. Since Oc- 
tober last, there has been scarcely one week’s interval of fair weather, and, while the 
autumn-sown wheat has been either washed out of the ground or irremediably damaged, 
but little opportunity has been afforded for the ordinary operations of the late winter or 
early spring. In eleven years, there has only been one winter with heavier rainfall,— 
1876-7.” 


—In the technical schools of Paris, girls are taught various trades. Among these 
are book-keeping, including everything else necessary to a commercial education, paint- 
ing on porcelain, wood-engraving, artificial-flower making, designing patterns, painting 
window-shades, and other industrial and decorative arts. Millinery and dress-making 
are taught, and in such a way as to make of them fine arts. All the work is done un- 
der the constant inspection and criticism of the ablest and most artistic masters that 
Paris can furnish. Cheap instruction would necessarily be second-rate, and second-rate 
teachers would produce second-rate artisans, injuring permanently the character of the 
schools. The course of study embraces three years. The literary course is laid down 
by the French Goverment for schools of the second grade, corresponding somewhat 
to our grammar schools. Price of tuition in any one of the handicrafts taught is two 
dollars a month. If the pupil takes also the literary course, the charge is about two 
dollars and a half. 


—The census reports of 1880 show that there are three thousand actors and two 
thousand actresses in the United States. These, with other people employed about the 
theatres, including supernumeraries and members of the ballet, who depend on the 
theatrical profession for a living, will easily make a total of fifteen thousand people, 
who contribute to the support of at least thirty-five thousand others, making a total of 
fifly thousand persons dependent in one way or other on the profession for the neces- 
saries of life. 


—The play-grounds of many of the country schools in England are covered with a 
hard concrete. The advantage claimed for this is that in rainy seasons the children 
will not get their shoes muddy. On the other hand, it is often slippery, and children 
in falling have been seriously hurt by it. Zhe London Globe suggests that cinders 
well beaten down and rolled would form an admirable surface in every sort of 
weather. 


—It is stated that the French Channel Tunnel Company has decided to suspend 
operations at Sangatte, France. The principal reason for this is that the Company 
desires, before incurring further expense, to ascertain what are the intentions of the 
English Government in the matter. During the time that the works are suspended, 
the boring machine will be removed from the heading, thoroughly overhauled, and 
several improvements effected, in order to obtain higher rate of speed. At the present 
time, the length of the tunnel is very little under a mile and a quarter. 


— Not any more ocean for me!” exclaims Mr. Beecher. «Never! I agree with Dr. 
Thompson, who said that when he came on deck the ocean looked like one vast dose 
of ipecac. One of the attractions of heaven to me is that ‘there shall be no more sea.’ 
I will visit Europe again when I can walk there or go on wheels.” 


—German papers announce the recent death, at Tiffen, of the «peasant doctor,” 
Alois Greinigg, who enjoyed a wonderful fame among the common people through all 
the country around, and w as, moreover, often consulted by his rich and intelligent 
neighbors. His most conspicuous cures were effected in the line of sprains and frac- 
tures, and his principal remedy was a salve, the secret of which had descended through 
nearly a century to one member of the family in each generation, but is now supposed 
to be buried with its late possessor. 


—The contractors who are cutting the canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, are 
confident that the work will be completed within four years. The canal will be just 
four miles long, and of the same dimensions as that of Suez; namely, seventy-two feet 
wide and twenty-six deep throughout at low water. Vessels from the Adriatic ports 
will save one hundred and eighty-five miles, and those from the Mediterranean ninety- 
five miles, by passing through the canal, besides avoiding the dangerous coast around 

Cape Matapan. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, April 12. 

* will be seen by the quotations below, there has been a decided rise of prices in 
‘ the stock exchanges since our report, a week ago. The feeling has been more 
cheerful, generally, and higher estimates of value have prevailed. The recent reports 
from the Western winter grain-fields have not varied materially from those previously 
received and referred to; but, so far as they are different at all, they appear to make 
the prospect of the crop rather more favorable. There is a general agreement that the 
winter wheat yield, this year, must be less than that of 1882; but the reduction is un- 


likely to rise so high as twenty-five per cent., which was the prediction in some 


THE DISPLAY OF SPRING Bonners, ‘Hats AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it will 
pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 





quarters ten days ago. The prices of grain have declined. The quotations of wheat at 
Chicago have fallen off about three cents per bushel all around. The tendency of the 
specie movement continues favorable to i 1is country, and a larger sum came into New 
York, last week, than that which went away from that port, the export being, as usual, 
silver, and the import gold. 

The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 


York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 

April 11. 
Central Pacific, - : ~ : : : : 79 
Canada Southern, . * 69% 
Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, : : 5% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . : . : : 48% 477% 
Delaware and Hudson, . ; : . 2 109% 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 129% 127 
Erie, 38% 37 58 
Lake Shore, . : 11256 109 { 
Louisville and Nashville, : 5758 54% 
Michigan Central, 954% 95% 
Missouri Pacific, : ; ? ‘ . 100% 102% 
Northwestern, common, . : : : : . 13834 137% 
New York Central, . 127 58 126% 
New Jersey Central, . 7234 
Ontario and Western, . : z ‘ 26% 
Omaha, . ‘ ; ; ; , ‘ : : 49 
Omaha, preferred, . F ; : : 106% 
Pacific Mail, . 424% 
St. Paul, 101% 
Texas Pacific, 40% 
Union Pacific, . A 25 ee En 960% 
Wabash, . . 2 ‘ : , ; ‘ ‘ 3234 30% 
Wabash, preferred, . . 5316 50% 
Western Union, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 2 ; 3334 33% 


April 4. 
76% 
6834 

4% 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
April 11. April 4. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 64% 62% 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . : : 28 27% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., . : ; ; 43% 4234 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . : ; ; : 664 65% 
Northern Pacific, common, - ; : 51% 50 
Northern Pacific, preferred, : : : ; 88% 86.56 
Northern Central Railroad, .. : ; 57 5056 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 16% 1534 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, preferred, 30% 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, ; ‘ 6834 
United Companies of New. Jersey Railroad, : . 189 189 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, : 20% 
The following were the closing paibelndiies of United States securities in the Phila- 


delphia markets yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. 


United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . ‘ ‘ 101 

United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . : 1135 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 11356 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 119% 120 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : 119% 120 
United States 3s, registered, : : : ; : 103 103% 
United. States currency 6s, 1595, ; , 127 

United States currency 6s, 1899, . : 5 : 128 

United States currency 6s, 1897, : : 129 

United States currency 6s, 1898, ; ; , : i130 

United States cunency 6s, 1899, ; ; ; : 131 

The New York banks, in their statement on the 7th instant, showed an increase 
of $654,500 in their total reserve, their deficit being left at $3,701,000. Their stock of 
specie showed an increase of over one and one-half millions, and their deposits and 
loans each about one million increase. 

The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase of 
$225,851 in reserve, and all the other items also a growth, the clearings being much 
larger than in the previous week, on account of the “ Ist of April” business. They had 
about four and a half millions of dollars loaned in New York. 

The export of specie from New York, last week, amounted to $383,224, the whole 
of it being silver, while the imports were $938,039, gold. The movement of the year, 
thus far, has been: Outward, $4,949,834; inward, $5,805,079. This week, the 
steamer “ Main ” has brought 287,000 francs, and the “ Donau” £99,600. 

The money market continues to work toward greater ease, as had been anticipated, 
The Philadelphia Ledyer, in its issue of this date, says: “In this city, call loans are 
quoted at four and a half and six per cent., and commercial paper at five and a half 
per cent., with exceptional cases at five per cent. for very good names. In New York, 
the banks are reported as discounting more freely, with commercial paper in good 
supply, the rates being quoted at: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, five 
anda half and six per cent.; four months’ acceptances, six and six and a half per cent. ; 
and good single names, having four to six months to run, six and a half and seven per 
cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money opened at six per cent., loaned as high as 
six per cent. and as low as tbree per cent., and closed at three per cent.” 

The Baltimore and Ohio directors yesterday declared the usual five per cent. semi- 
annual dividend. After it is paid, there will remain a surplus of more than seven 
hundred thousand dollars to be added to the surplus fund, which is not represented by 
stock or bonds, and which now amounts to upwards of forty-four million dollars. 





THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED BY A PERSISTENT COUGH, THE GENERAL 
strength wasted, and an incurable complaint established thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant is an effective remedy for coughs and colds, and exerts a beneficial effect on 
the pulmonary and bronchial organs. 











April 14th, 1883.] 
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A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anp MADE to ORDER 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 2! and 23 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, 


HALU'S SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


*BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 


SAFES. 


Dovetailed Bank Work, Vault Fronts, 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ST LOUIS, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE. 





CINCINNAIT, SAN FRANCISCO, 








M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photegraphs, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








$10,000, Age 25. 10-Year Endowment. 
Under the provisions of the Laws of Massachusetts. 


Will secure at the end of each year, as stated, CASH VALUES 
or PAID-UP INSURANCE. 


Pain-up 
Casu. INSURANCE. 
Second Year, $1,627.00 $2,205.00 
Third Year, 2,512.00:° 3,281.00 
Fourth Year, 3,438.00 4,327.00 
Fifth Year, 4,408.00 5,345 00 
Sixth Year, 5,224.00 6,332.00 
Seventh Year, 6,489.00 7,291.00 
Eighth Year, . 7,604.50 8.222.00 
Ninth Year, 8,773-00 9,124.00 
Tenth Year, 10,000.00 10,000 00 
Cash. 





‘Tie above is a sample of the liber] co tract issued by this 
Company, an wi!l apply to all Policies taken after this date, and 
is endorsed on the Policy over the President’s signature. 

Distribution of su plus in cash will be made as usual every year 
fiom the commencement. 

a desiiing to work for this Company will please call or 
address, 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
133 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST. 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults, 


jJ. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
BenjAMIin B, Comecys. Hon. WiiiraMm A. PortTER. 
Aucustus HEaTon. Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danigt Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. TownsENpb. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 Cnestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CURTAINS AND FURNITURE. 


LATEST DESIGNS IN 
Cretonnes and Slip Coverings. 
Oriental Goods a Specialty. 


‘THE CELEBRATED \WWOOTON | JESKS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Wooton Desk Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


James M, AgrTSEN. 
Dante. B. CuMMINs. 
Wituiam S, Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 


. LivinGston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuttacu. 
James L, CLaGuorn. 












MANUFACTURED IN A 
Great Variety of Styles, 
AND ADAPTED TO 


Every Business and Profession. 





Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 





a> Send 3-cent stamp for catalogue. 





Our No. 8 is largely 
used by 


Lawyers, 
Bankers, 
Physicians 


AND 





dOL~TIOU MAN WO 





No, 210, CLoszp. No. 210, OPEN 
No. 210, N. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NorTH AMERICA, 


No. 222 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Assets, January 1, 1882, 88,318,805.338. 


Capital Stock, $3,000,000.00, Surplus over all Liabilities, $3,459,473.07. 





CHARLES PLATT, President. GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 





JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





April Overcoats. 

We have twenty-eight different 
kinds of materials in LigHT-WEIGHT 
Overcoats, that we sell from $14 to 
$20. 

We have fourteen different styles 
of materials in SpRING OveRcoATS, that 
we sell from $20 to $38, LinEp 
THROUGH WITH SILK. 

We have thirty-one different styles 
of materials in Light Overcoats, that 
we sell below $15. Making in all 
seventy-three styles in SprRinG OvEr- 
COATS. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


The Finest Clothing. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


ADJOINING THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 


HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND ENGINE 





Burtpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Wn. cates & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers ot 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
] STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREED. 


. 
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~ 1233.MARKET ST. 
of : PHILADA. 


Zod Ow ENS 


# ~200 PAGE DATALOGUE 2OcTS 





[Number 140 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything ot the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’ fs Gacioen 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register “and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical Sys- 
tem and Metrical Measures a Specialty. 
Inch System Used, if Desired. 


Correspondence cordially invited, particularly from Physicians. 
All queries cheerfully responded to. 


IVAN FOX, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
1632 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


CAPITAL, : oC ° $1,000,000. 
ASSETS, " $12,338, 472.26, 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPO 1 [, returnable on demand, for which inter- 
est is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EXECUT ORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ASSIGN- 
EES, COM MITTEES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, &c., for the 
faithful performance of which their capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

{he incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

1. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS : 


Israel Morris, Phila. 
Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Wm, Gummere, Phila. 
Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 
Frederic Collins, Phila, 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila 
Joshua H. Mortis, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila, Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, 
William Hacker, Phila. . M. Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa S, Wing, Philadelphia 


NARR & GERLACH, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 














WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, /resiaent. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, 7reasurer, 


OFFICE: 


Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


WORKS: 


No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Post-Office Box 2353- 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
Wharton Spring Frog, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
Wharton Stiff Frog, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Wharton Patent Crossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 


questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 


The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 


Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail 


road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c. 








